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By Robert Fak 

m Baghdad 

SADDAM Hussein can slay. 
That appears to be the deal that 
was cobbled together in Bagh- 
dad between Kofi Annan, the 
United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and the Iraqi president yes- 
; terday. UN inspectors vv£U go on 
banging on the doors of presi- 
dential palaces at midnight if 
they wish and UN weapons in- 
spectors will go on watching 
Iraq's factories and military 
sites through automatic cam- 
eras. But UN sanctions can end 
when the organisation is satis- 
fied that it has full compliance 
with inspections and that no fur- 
ther biological or chemical 
weapons are being made. • 

The United States Secretary 
of State Madeleine Albright, 
whom UN officials fear has de- 
veloped a personal obsession 
with President Saddam, is like- 
ly to be enraged by the type of 
agreement emerging here last 
night. For she - and many 
politicians on Capitol Hfll - 
^jtave always defined UN Secu- 
rity Council resolution 687 as 
a means of destroying the Iraqi 
president as well as ridding 
*ohem of chemical, biological and 
jslandear weapons. Because of its 
.eferences to human rights, 

• the Americans have argued, the 
UN’s harsh economic sanc- 
tions can only end when Pres- 
ident Saddam goes. 

But the deal which Mr An- 
~ ban appears to have come up 
with seems to imply that sanc- 
tions would end once die prob- 
lem of weapons of mass 
destruction is dealt with. This 
^ a very different interpretation 
vWora that of Mrs Albright. In 
irther words, she and Pre si- 
lent Bill Clinton will no longer 
*e able to maintain sanctions as 
\ method of ridding themselves 
'• if President Saddam. 

The UN spokesman, Fred 
.=ckhard, arrived to tell us Mr 
- tnmn was “on the verge of a 
ireakthrough" to end the Iraqi 
'risis after three hours of talks 
nth resident Saddam. Mr Eck- 
' Gird could have been standing 
■hove New York's East River, 

. tedding the future of war or. 
ieace; which, in a sense, he was. 

For if you believed wba t Mr 
uman’s spokesman was tel lin g 
-. s - and how the Americans 
rust have been driven to dis*- 
j faction as they watched him - 
‘ Ten the Iraqi leader had done 


a deal which will force all the 
President's soldiers and all the 
President's men to march back 
down the hill again, pack up 
their Stealths and send a large 
pan of their fleet out of the Gulf. 

So what was the deal? Mr 
Annan was meeting again last 
night with the Iraqi deputy 
prime minister, Tkriq Aziz, to 
sort out one final detail. In the 
grim hallways of the Republi- 
can Palace in south Baghdad 
the two men discussed what has 
come to be called the “time el- 
ement": exactly when UN sanc- 
tions will be lifted. When the 
arms inspectors complete their 
work? Or with the downfall of 
President Saddam (the Amer- 
ican version^? Mr Annan seems 
to have won agreement on the 
first - which means, if the Unit- 
ed States agrees, that the in- 
spectors will be given access to 
the large pseudo-Habsburg 
palaces around Iraq. 

The palace sites may be vis- 
ited by the inspectors with oth- 
er foreign officials present. 
Furthermore, President Sad- 
dam is known to have com- 
plained to at least one foreign 
minister that cameras inside his 
palaces could be used to watch 
his meetings and learn of his po- 
litical decisions; there would 
have to be rules to prevent this 
intrusion into the “sovereign" 
affaire of Iraq. 

But is this really the great 
“breakthrough" that Mr Eck- 
hard promises us? In one off- 
hand remark to a journalist, he 
said that Mr Annan would have 
to “sell" his deal to the Securi- 
ty Council - which suggests that 
it is far from being cut-and- 
dried. If the Americans accept 
the new system of presidential 
site inspections, are they going 
to be able to represent their 
massive military escalation in 
the Gulf as a political victory - 
especially when it becomes 
clear that Saddam has acceded 
to the UN inspectors in return 
for his own continued rule? 

Last night, threateningly, 
Mrs Albright responded to 
news of Mr Annan’s negotia- 
tions: “It is possible that he will 
come with something we don't 
like, in which case we wall pur- 
sue our national interest." 

Under the plan which Mr 
Annan appears to be defining, 
the UN would recognise dif- 
ferent categories of suspected 
weapons sites. 

Reports, pages 10 and II 


Glass act: Linda turns Paul into an art revival 
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The fab eight: an image created by Linda McCartney and Brian Clarice using stained glass photography and called ‘Eight Pauls* 


Exclusive 


By David Lister 

Arts News Editor 


LINDA McCartney is helping to 
spearhead a revival of an art form that 
has been dormant for more thaulOO 
years - stained-glass photography. 

Working with her friend, the artist 
Brian Clarke, she has put on an 
exhibition of stained-glass photog- 


raphy in what must be the most reclu- 
sive art venue in the world - the 13th- 
century Cistercian abbey at Romont, 
high in the Swiss Alps. Unsurprisingly, 
the art world has failed to pick up on 
the exhibition. 

They have been secretly working 
for three years on reviving the tech- 
nique, which was last in vogue in the 
1880s, and which Clarke has experi- 
mented with once before. They have 
now produced a number of stained- 


glass photographs, including a set of 
portraits of Sir Paul McCartney as 
well as other celebrities, friends, 
flowers and urban landscapes. 

The exhibition is likely to move to 
London or New York later this year. 
The pair have also donated stained- 
glass photography for windows at the 
Hammersmith Hospital and Rye 
Memorial Hospital. 

Through a new process that they 
have invented, Linda McCartney’s 


photographs are silk-screened on to 
mouth-blown glass. Instead of using 
inks, the colour comes from using 
ground glass mixed with iron oxide 
that is then fired in a kiln at 1.200C. 
The surface of the glass melts, the 
, ground glass in the pigment melts and 
the two fuse. 

The pair kept the project secret for 
three years, says Clarke, “as we did 
not want what is a very difficult 
technique to be plagiarised before the 


opening of the Romont exhibition. AH 
the techniques we that we have used 
are known techniques, but nobody has 
ever put them together like this 
before." 

Linda McCartney said yesterday: 
“Having enjoyed collaborating with 
Brian for many years on various 
projects, Tm vexy excited about this 
opportunity to show our latest work. 
As a photographer, the possibilities 
of this form intrigue me." 


Windfall tax plan to pay for 
bigger back-to-work scheme 


By Diane Coyie 

Economics Editor 


The Government is considering 
extending its New Deal for the 
long-term unemployed to any- 
body under the age of 50 who 
has been out of a job for more 
than six months. A sharp dip in 
the number of young people out 
of work means that older peo- 
ple can be included in the pro- 
ject, a move which could come 
as early as next month's Budget 
Andrew Smith, the em- 
ployment minister, said: "We 
are considering whether it 
would be possible to broaden 
the general approach.'* And 
David Blunkett, Secretary of 
State for Education and Em- 
ployment said the Chancellor 
had indicated that funds from 


the windfall tax might be avail- 
able to fund an extension of the 
initiative. 

Pilot schemes for the New 
Deal for young people are un- 
der way before the national pro- 
gramme begins in April, while 
in June a separate scheme for 
older long-term unemployed 
workers will begin. But the 
number of young people qual- 
ifying for the scheme is less than 
half the figure expected when 
the plans were first drawn up. 
There are now 118.000 16- to 
24-year-olds who are eligible, 
compared to 250,000 a year ago. 

The fan that unemployment 
has fallen so rapidly since the 
election has therefore created 
the leeway for an extension of 
the New Deal to essentially all 
of Britain’s long-term unem- 


ployed. It will be funded over 
four years by the £5.2bn wind- 
fall tax on the privatised utilities. 

Mr Blunkett and Mr Smith 
were speaking after the Jobs 
Summit hosted by Britain yes- 
terday for ministers from the 
other six leading industrial na- 
tions and Russia. The ministers, 
meeting in London, agreed a set 
of principles for ensuring high 
levels of employment and high 
social standards. Gordon Brown, 
the Chancellor, said after the 
conference: ‘“Unemployment 
for some, inequality and low pay 
for others, may seem to be a fea- 
ture of the global economy. In 
all our countries, the challenge 
is greater cohesion" 

The first three of the seven 
principles, sound macroeco- 
nomic policy, flexible markets 


and fostering entrepreneurship, 
could have been drawn up by the 
last government. But the rest 
had a distinctly New Labour 
flavour, emphasising education, 
tax and benefit reform and 
equal opportunities. The British 
delegation was pleased by the 
consensus at the summit, as sim- 
ilar events in the past have been 
scarred by a dash of phfcsophies. 

Mr Brown also emphasised 
the need for improved childcare, 
on which The Independent is 
campaigning for more Govern- 
ment help for working mothers. 

On Wednesday Mr Blunkett 
will launch a Green Paper to 
consult on the Government’s 
proposals for education and 
training throughout people’s 
working lives. 

Comment, page 16 



Mandy gives birth to Baby Dome 


By Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


CterMandebon: is Ms 
flight premature? ^ 


With as much pride in his voice 

as any father announcing the ar- 
rival of a beloved offspring, Pe- 
ter Mandelson made his very 
own birth announcement yes- 
terday: the arrival of Baby 
Dome. 

Hie Minister for the Mil- 
lennium Dome took his arch- 
critics by surprise when he said 
a second, smaller dome is to be 
built alongside the Mother 


Dome, cprrently under con- 
struction, to house a 6,000- 
seat auditorium. Junior will be 
used for shows featuring every- 
thing from steel bands to 
church choirs. Mr Mandelson 
revealed the plans when he ap- 
peared on Breakfast with Frost 
as part of efforts to win Britain 
round to the idea of the Dome, 
before details of the Millenm- ’ 
itm Experience interior are un- 
veiled tomorrow by the Prime 
Minister. Beneath the Teflon- 
coated roof of the main Dome 


on London’s Greenwich penin- 
sula there wiD be nine “zones”, 
including one for a new game, 
surfbafl, a mind zone, with a vir- 
tual brain and a zone featuring 
a 320ft human figure. 

There will be all-day spec- 
tacular shows in the piazza in 
the centre of the Dome, and if 
that leaves guests tired, they can 
try the rest zone, which has a 
dream-sequence ride, with vis- 
itors tying on beds. 

Mr Mandelson may have 
thought “baby dome" would ap- 


peal to sceptics like Lord Hat- 
lersley, former Labour deputy 
leader, who condemned the 
Dome as a waste of money. Af- 
ter the Miflenniuro Experience 
ends, the baby dome is likely to 
compete with the London Are- 
na, -on the other side of the 
Thames. It was also disclosed 
that at a private meeting last 
week MrMandelson appealed 
to the Ibiies to stop knocking 
the Dome because it might 
put off sponsors. But it had no 
effect , on the Tbry culture 


spokesman, Francis Maude, 
who accused Mr Mandelson of 
fibbing to keep the Tories qui- 
et. Clearly Mr Maude will have 
to take a term in the “rest 
zone". 

Dome details, page 7 
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Republicans 


play the 


waiting game 


By David McKittrick 

Ireland Correspondent 


Multi-party talks reconvene at Stor- 
mont today in the absence of Sinn Esin, 
with republicans refusing to confirm 
they wfll go back to the table when their 
suspension expires on 9 May. 

With the peace process going 
through a particularly uncertain phase, 
the British and Irish governments will 
be seeking to use the period of their 
absence to make arrangements for a 
last-minute dash for agreement dur- 
ing April The general view is that only 
limited progress can be made before 
the two governments spirit the parties 
away to a remote location - Finland and 
Iceland have been mentioned - for in- 
tensive eleventh-hour negotiations. 

In the meantime Sinn Fein, though 
excluded from the talks, has succeed- 
ed in maintaining itself as the centre 
of attention. At the moment the issue 
is whether Tony Blair wfll agree to Shm 
Fein's request for a meeting during 
their term of suspension. Mr Blair has 
yet to reply. 

Such a meeting would be frowned 
on by Unionists, but might help to re- 
assure republican grassroots, which are 
showing distinct signs of disillusion- 
ment with the peace process. While 
there is no evidence of a popular de- 
sire for a return to war, many repub- 
licans are clearly disgruntled with the 
exclusion of Sinn Fein and the fact that 
the talks as yet show little sign of pro- 
ducing something to their liking. 

While Sinn Fein leaders hinted at 
the weekend that boycotting the talks 
could not be ruled out, especially if Mr 
Blair refused a meeting, it seems un- 


likely that a republican leadership 
which has expended so much political 
capital on getting into talks should vol- 
untarily turn its back on them. 

But while there is probably an el- 
ement of brinkmanship in the repub- 
lican position, it is none the less the 
case that their grassroots have lost a 
fair amoont of feilh in the talks. It also 
makes sense tactically for the repub- 
licans to reserve their position for the 
moment, since the process is in a par- 
ticularly unpredictable phase. 

Groups outside the process such as 
the republican Continuity army coun- 
cil which is suspected of wrecking 
much of the Co Down town of Moira 
with a bomb on Friday night and the 
Loyalist Volunteer Force, may well step 
up their violence as the talks process 
nears its end. Such acts of violence 
might well affect the course of the 
process in the coming weeks. 

Mitchel McLaughlin of Sinn Fein, 
said yesterday: “We are in some diffi- 
culty in convincing people that there 
is any benefit at all in returning in those 
circumstances, because the same spe- 
cious grounds could be used to eject 
us once again. It could happeo again, 
on the basis of events on the grounds 
over which we have no direct respon- 
sibility or control" 

The funeral took place yesterday of 
Kevin Conway, the 30-year-old 
Catholic father of four who was shot 
at Aghaiee in Co Antrim. 

Security sources say they believe re- 
publicans were responsible but have re- 
frained from pointing the finger at the 
IRA. The motivation for the murder 
was said to be “criminal rather than sec- 
tarian.” 
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In good hands: Alexander Bladen and Jared Pugh in a massage class at Wandsworth CoBege, Birmingham, which alms to 

teach heaWi workers techniques to show parents, so they can ease health problems in their babies Photograph: News Team 
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IF YOU are planning a week- 
end trip to Nyiregyhaza in 
Hungary, or perhaps to Ba- 
mako in Mali, or maybe to 
Bahias De Huaiulco in Mexi- 
co, and don't know what to 
pack, help is at hand. 

Incredibly detailed weather 
information is available for 
these places and thousands of 
other towns and cities all over 
the world at the University of 
Michigan’s WeatherNel site on 
the Warld Wide Web (http^/cir- 
rus.sprLunuch.eduMxnei/1 

Rather than relying on 
agency weather report tables 
and forecasts in the papers, 
which are always at least a day 
out of date and usually only cov- 
er capital cities. Weather Net’s 
link to the Weather Under- 
ground service gives details of 
temperature, precipitation and 
a brief five-day forecast. (For 
Nyiregyhaza, a warm sweater 


and gloves would be in order, 
for Bamako, take some sun- 
screen and a hat - it is due to 
hit 38C over the weekend. 
Bahias De Huatulco should be 
warm and sunny)) 

The Weather Underground 
sites are comprehensive - details 
are sometimes not available 
from some of the more remote 
parts of Africa and South 
America, and from war zones, 
but for the holidaymaker or 
business traveller this is an in- 
valuable resource. It isn't always 
100 per cent accurate. Last 
week, keen to find out how the 
windswept inhabitants of Vest- 
mannaeyjar, Iceland, were far- 
ing, I was surprised to see that 
they would be basking in an un- 
likely 2lC. I think perhaps a 
decimal point was missing here. 

There is plenty to keep 
weather enthusiasts happy too 
on the main WeatherNet site, 
the best weather resource 2 have 
yet found on the Net There is 
a link to a beautiful colour map 
of the world showing current 
sea temperatures, that would 
make a nice picture if you have 
a decent colour primer on 
which to reproduce ii. The 
warm waters of the east Pacif- 
ic associated with the current El 


Nino can be clearly seen glow- 1 . ! 
ing red among the oranges, yel- 
lows and blues. The origin of ^ 
weather names and terms is ex- ' ’ 
plained, including a full earn- "*■' 
logue of all the tropical storms 
and their names for the last two 
decades. So you discover that 
while the hurricanes that plague 
the eastern seaboard of the 
United States have good whcjle- 
some American names (Brett. 
Wayne, Wilma, Marilyn and 
Bonnie), the Australian tropi- 
cal storms read like the cast list 
Of Neighbours (Kirrfly, Ned, 
Vivienne, Willy and Bessie). . . 
There are also links to the 
hundreds of on-line camera 
sites all over the world, so if you ^ 
don’t trust the forecast, then ® 
you can always see for yourself 
what the sky is up to. Skiers are 
well catered for - although the 
almost ridiculously detailed in- 
formation and forecasts only - 
apply to American and Cana- ^ 
dian resorts. For European sld 7? . 
information on the Web fry the 
America On-Line 'site rat Jij 
http://members.aol .com/Hil-^J 
drethjr/skimg/worldJitinl, • . 3j 
though be prepared to weigh; 
through a lot of PR puff arid iff 
travelogue photos to getto-theT 
hard and fast information. 
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Recycled paper made up 41 AX of , 
the raw material for pK new 
papers in the first half of 1997. 
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^ gives new 

docu-soap 

prime billing 


-Bjr Paxil McCann 

f'tedia Correspondent 



rrv announced that ii 
moving its long-running a 
The BiH to make way for a \ 
fly^on-the wall series. 


Aatine, a documentary which 
follows the passengers and crew 
of Bntannia Airways flights at 
the height of the holiday season, 
will start on March 6 at 8pm on 

ITV. It has been put in the peak 

time slot which inherits Coro- 
nation Street's audience. The 
commercial network rarely puts 
an unknown new programme in 
such a slot and has never pre- 
viously moved The BUL 

ITV has already poached 
Grant Mansfield, former man- 
aging editor of network features 
at the BBC who commissioned 
the BBC’s-Aoport and a host of 
other documentaries and ITV’s 
controller of programmes has 
said popular factual pro- 
grammes will be used to lift the 
channel's ratings. 

Joe Houlihan, series pro- 
ducer of the Airline , was de- 


lighted at rm decision: "This 
timeslot reflects ITV's com- 


mitment to promote factual 
programmes. It certainly makes 
me feel they are going to give 



A scene from Airlfne, touted 
as the next cult programme 


i l as much support as they can.” 

ITV is catching up with the 
BBC’s “docu-soap” makers 
who in the last few weeks start- 
ed airing series about Blackpool 
Pleasure Beach, Longleat and 
Tesco. This week the BBC will 
begin airing Premier Passions. 
about Middlesbrough football 
club and a series about GPs, but 
a backlash against the genre has 
started inside the corporation. 

Two weeks ago BBC 1 ’s con- 
troller, Peter Salmon, told a 
meeting of independent pro- 
duction companies that he 
didn’t want to see any more 
straightforward ‘soap-docs’ pro- 
posals. “It was pointed out at the 
meeting that there was a dan- 
ger of viewer fatigue,” said a 
spokesman for the BBC. “Par- 


ticularly if the programmes be- 
come more and more imitative ” 

Where once the fly-on-the- 
wall genre was a mainstay of 
BBC 2 and Channel 4, and tack- 
led more highbrow subjects 
like The House, which studied 
the Royal Opera House, con- 
cerns arc growing that they are 
a cheap form of popular TV. 

Paul Watson, who made the 
ground-breaking fly-on-the- 
wall, The Family, in 1974. hit out 
at the new docu -soaps last 
week. “There is no analysis, no 
insight, no unexpected side to 
the story, no light shed,” he said 
“The recent programmes put 
out by both the BBC and ITV 
on quarrelling neighbours were 
truly wretched Their only func- 
tion seems to have been to turn 
the rest of us into Peeping 
Toms.” 

Television executives are 
planning and marketing their 
soap-docs like old-fashioned 
soaps with actors. ITV flew 
three of the ‘stars’ of Airline to 
Spain for a press launch last 
week, giving tabloid show busi- 
ness reporters access to them for 
background interviews in case 
they become as big as Maureen 
Rees, the star of Driving School 
Prime candidate for fame \n Air- 
line is certain to be BJ Aldridge, 
a camp cabin manager with a 
fine line in cutting wiL 


Move to curb use 
of CCTV footage 


By Paul McCann 


THE GOVERNMENT plans 
to ban television programmes 
and video makers from using 
footage from* security cameras 
as entertainment 

Home Office Minister Alun 
Michael said the Government 
is worried the public will turn 
against the proliferation of 
close-circuit cameras in public 
places if they think they are used 
for intrusive TV programmes 
rather than catching criminals. 

| Several television shows 
have evolved from the increased 
use of private security videos 
and emergency services videos. 
More intrusive still are cheap- 


to-produce videos that use com- 
pilations of voyeuristic footage 
of car crashes and street disor- 
ders. The ban will be included 
in a new Bill to regulate the pri- 
vate security industries which 
the Home Office is planning, 

There are already restric- 
tions on closed-circuit cameras 
which are funded by the Home 
Office. Mr Michaei said he in- 
tended extending these regula- 
tions to cover all CCTV video 
pictures. This will include emer- 
gency service closed-circuit 
videos as well as private footage. 

He said yesterday: “I think 
in general the public are quite 
happy with the idea of CCTV 
being used so the police can act 


quickly " “If people get the im- 
pression that it is not being used 
to help the police and is being 
abused it could undermine pub- 
lic confidence." 

Last year an Essex man 
failed to get the High Court to 
rule that Brentwood Council 
bad acted unlawfully by sup- 
plying film of him attempting 
suicide to Anglia TV and the 
BBC’s Crime Beat pro- 
gramme. 

However, both the Inde- 
pendent Iblevision Commis- 
sion and the Broadcasting 
Standards Commission agreed 
that through human error, the 
privacy of the roan had been in- 
fringed 
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Slip under the hype of fashion 



Fashion- week shows: Glamour (above) by Ronit ZUkha and (below) by design duo Pearce Ftonda Photographs: Ben Bwes 


By Melanie Rickey 


THE curious thing about London Fash- 
ion Week (LFW) is that everyone thinks 
it is stock full of weird cutting-edge de- 
signers who inhabit a netherworld of ob- 
scure design references and loud music. 

This is true if you believe the hype that 
surrounds the event, but in reality this is 
just not the case. The majority of shows 
at LFW do not create hype at all. Heard 
of Remit Zilkha? No? She does a mean 
work-suit and Esther Rantzen, Cherie 
Blair, Maureen Lipman and Gaby Roslin 
are big fans. 

What about Tbm a sz Starzewski? Es- 
sentially a couturier, he does evening and 
day wear for Ivana Trump and her ilk. 
They both showed yesterday along with 
Betty Jackson, and their shows will not cre- 
ate headlines, instead their clothes wiL be 
filling their customers' wardrobes come 
the Autumn, instead of appearing in style 

magazin es. . 

AD three designers have their own suc- 
cessful shops, and a huge worldwide 
client base. Of the three, Israeli Zilkha 
is the newest addition to London Fash- 
ion Week, having just done her fourth 
show. She is 30, looks about 25 and is run- 
ning a business which consists of five 
shops, at exclusive London addresses, and 
extensive worldwide stockists. 



When she held her first show in 1996, 
Zilkha already had three successful shops. 
This is unusual, generally designers at 
LFW have no stockists at all when they 
start out. She is a also a curiosity because 
the women she famously dresses are all 
of a certain power-dressing type, leading 
most people to assume her stock in trade 
is wide-shouldered jackets with gilt but- 
tons, just as they assume she is forty-some- 
thing. Neither is true. 

Zilkha always shows several elements 
to her collection- “I like to deagn for every 
kind of woman, I don’t want to miss any- 


body out," she says. Just after the show 
foreign store buyers swarmed all over the 
clothes, exclaiming in stilted E nglish 
over the drape of a certain beaded dress, 
and the fluffy sheepskin cufife of a brocade 
jacket. 

Betty Jackson, like Zilkha, has legions 
of fans, but the beauty of her clothes is 
that they have attracted new followers 
every season since she launched in 1981. 
Her dotbes don’t shout fashion, merely 
“wear me”, but they are always fashion- 
able in the sense that the women who wear 
them, like Jennifer Saunders and Joan- 
na Lumley, are always perfectly in style. 

In complete contrast to what is known 
as “real clothes for real women day” de- 
sign duo Pearce Fionda, known for their 
wearable glamour, were dearly chasing 
potential Oscar clients with a sumptuous 
collection that was 90 per cent evening 
wear. The duo, who also design a diffu- 
sion line called Pearce n Fionda, have said 
they are happy to provide their more day- 
to-day clothing to Debenhams. 

In addition, Phillip Treacy, he of the 
magnificent hats, showed his once year- 
ly collection last night outside the Natural 
History Museum. Hie usual celebrity buzz 
of his show was heightened with clothes 
by Antony Price, the British couturier who 
is among those tipped for the head 
designer job at Versace Couture. 


Plenty in store for millennial night-owls 


By Kathy Marks 
and Louise Jury 


A QUICK trim on the 9.07pm 
InterCity to Manchester and a 
manicure in the Dog and Duck 
on the way home. Life in the 
new millennium will offer ever 
more chances for time-pres- 
surised workers to get their lives 
in order, according to research 
to be presented tomorrow. 

Jnst as filling stations now sell 
newspapers, milk and even 
freshly baked doughnuts along- 
side the petrol, the Future 
Foundation think-tank is pre- 
dicting “multi-functioning” as 
the way ahead. At a conference 
on the 24-hour society tomor- 
row. it will describe how in- 
creasingly flexible services - 
from hairdressing salons on 
trams to beauty parlours in pubs 
- will go hand in hand with a 
growth in the 24-hour society. 
Our shopping and sleeping 
habits are about to be trans- 
formed. 

By 2010, predicts Michael 
Wxllmott, co-director of the 
foundation, we will be able to 


24-HOURTYPES 

The FimreFoundatkm has kknaped four types of consumer tSsthtgierited 
by their attitudes towards the 24-hour society. 

Fast Laners, are the keenest, enjoying a frenetic lifestyle and beCev- 
ing Rfe wouJd be enhanced if services wens available around the dock. 
Convenience-driven people, meanwhile, feel highly rime-pressured 
and would welcome anything that helps solve their problems. 
Pressured conservatives are equally oppressed by conflicting de- 
mands on their dme, but opposed in p rind pie to 24-hour services. 
Past timers also object to the idea and would Rice the world to 
regress to the quieter pace of eras past. 

Ten years ago you could nor 

1 Buy a can of paint or a television on a Sunday. 

2 Go to a hairdresser's in the evening 
3 ‘Buy newspapers at the supermarket 

A Bank by telephone in the middle of the night 

5 Watch television news 24 hours a day. 

6 Print your business cards at a motorway service station. 


see a film, go for a swim and 
eat out in a restaurant at any 
time of the day or night Gro- 
cery chains that have intro- 
duced round- the-dock opening 
will be followed by depart- 
ment stores, pharmacies and 
electrical outlets, he believes. 
The widespread demand for 
such services is already there, 
according to a major survey it 


has carried out into consumer 
attitudes. Tbmorrow’s confer- 
ence, organised in London by 
British Tfelecom and the Con- 
federation of British Industry, 
will hear that only a quarter of 
the population consider them- 
selves to be simply a “nor mal 
day person”. 

Almost half of those ques- 
tioned want grocery stores to 


open later in the evening. A 
quarter wanted them open all 
day and night. Two-thirds 
would like doctors’ surgeries to 
. extend their hours and more 
than half want dentists to do the 
same. One-fifth said they even 
favoured flexible hours for 
schools, as already happens in 
San Diego where parents can 
choose whether their child at- 
tends die morning or afternoon 
package of lessons. 

A significant proportion of 
consumers also want pharma- 
cies, newsagents, garages, 
clothes shops and record shops 
to open later. Most enthusias- 
tic about such developments 
are people in the 18-24 age 
group - who are also the peo- 
ple with most experience of 
having actually shopped outside 
normal hours. Mr Wflimott 
said businesses would need to 
respond by being less rigid in 
their perceptions of time and 

place, and by creating time-sav- 
ing opportunities. “As a society, 
we are increasingly affluent, but 
the one thing that we lack is 
tune.” 
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Victims of 


child abuse 


‘bullied into 


silence’ 


By Roger Dobson 


AS MANY as one in four women 
were severely neglected or abused 
when they were children, according 
to the results of a 20-year research 
project. 

And one in 10 suffered sexual 
abuse as a child, says the research, 
based on a unique set of life histo- 
ries of more than 800 women 
whose collective childhood experi- 
ences cover half a century daring 
back to the end of the First World 
War. 

The study, carried out by 
researchers at the Royal Holloway 
College. University of London, 
found that women who had been sex- 
ually abased were three times more 
likely to have attempted suicide 
during childhood. 

But although badly neglected by 
stepmothers, or abused or assault- 
ed by fathers, neighbours, brothers 
and family friends, most never spoke 
out about what was happening when 
they were children. Many were bul- 
lied, threatened, blamed, or shamed 
into keeping quiet. 

The study, reported by Antonio 
Birulco and Patricia Moran, of the 
Socio-Medical Research Centre at 
Royal Holloway in a new book, 
Wednesday’s Child, due to be pub- 
lished shortly, is based on detailed 
interviews with women in their own 
homes dating back to 1975. “Even 
though some of their experiences 
were distressing to account, the 
women often expressed relief that 
their accounts were believed, and 
seemed pleased to have the chance 
lo speak to an outsider In confidence 
about what they view as important 
life experiences," they say. 

Corroboration was sought when 
neglect and abuse was alleged, and 
in some cases sisters were also in- 
terviewed to get another view of 
childhood family life. The team 
found that nearly one in five bad suf- 
fered parental neglect, but that fig- 
ure rose steeply to 44 per cent 


among women who had lost their 
mother in childhood. “Parental ne- 
glect was four times as common af- 
ter the loss of a mother when a 
stepmother took over responsibili- 
ty for childcare,” say the authors. 

A number of women looked af- 
ter by stepmothers described them- 
selves as OndereUas, forced to do 
the housework while their step-sib- 
lings were given affection and priv- 
ileges. The researchers found that 
sexual abuse was reported by around 
one in 10 women, but few bad dis- 
closed what was happening to them 
at the time. 

“Most of tbe incidents of sexual 
abuse in our series of women were 
kept secret, especially the more 
severe ones where a third of the 
women were either threatened or 
bribed into secrecy. Secretrveness 
was imposed by the abuser in near- 
ly a quarter of cases,” they say. 

“Children were often threatened 
with violence to their siblings or 
mother if they did not comply with 
the abuser’s wishes, one wo man ’s 
siblings were beaten if she did not 
comply with her father’s sexual 
demands. In another instance a 
father built up his daughter's repu- 
tation as a liar so that if she did tell 
anyone she wouldn't be believed.” 

The team found that 17 per cent 
of the women who had been sexu- 
ally abused had tried to kill them- 
selves during childhood, and that in 
later life they were three times 
more likely to suffer with depres- 
sion. It cautions against assumptions 
that the father is always to blame in 
sexual abuse: “Much sexual abuse is 
not from a natural father or even a 
relative but from family friends. If 
a child is being sexually abused, one 
cannot assume, as intervention agen- 
cies often do, that the father is nec- 
essarily the culprit." 

The book points out that despite 
heightened awareness, children are 
still at risk. In the last recorded 12- 
month period, 28,000 children were 
added to child protection registers. 



Tax penalties 
in the post 
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5 per cent surcharge. 


Peak District 
quarry to close 


Cat cause; Animal rights campaigners demonstrating at Hillgrove Farm in Witney, Oxfordshire, where cats are bred for use in scien- 
tific research. There were clashes with police as hundreds of protesters gathered and 13 arrests were made Photograph: Brian Hatton 


Robinson to leave 
Treasury in shuffle 


House of Windsor 
joins the PR circus 


A quarrving operation in a 
ty spot which came under fire 
from Peak District nauonal park 
officials is to dose. 

RMC Roadstone has an- 
nounced it is to withdraw from 
Longstone Edge where « took, 
over mineral extraction of 
fluorspar two years ago. The de- 
cision follows a move earlier this 
month when the national park au- 
thority stepped in to block a pro- 
posed expansion of quartyiiig m 
the park. Although the mining 
company initially said it would 
appeal over the decision, it has 
now decided to co-operate with 
the Peak Park. — Louise Jury 


Laser hope 
for cancer 


By Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


THE PAYMASTER General, Ge- 
offrey Robinson, will be moved out 
of his Treasury post in the forth- 
coming reshuffle by Tbny Blair, ac- 
cording to Whitehall sources, in an 
attempt to quell the Tory pressure 
over his private shareholdings. 

Mi* Robinson was yesterday again 
referred to Sir Gordon Downey, the 
IhiiiameotatyCoranusskxOT for Stan- 
dards, over an alleged, failure for 
three years to declare an interest in a 
machine tools company. Ape UK Ltd. 
It is almost certain that the charge 
made by David Heatbcoat-Amoty, a 
Tory Treasury spokesman, will be in- 
vestigated tySfr Gordon, who lastyear 
produced a critical report on Mr 
Robinson’s failure property to declare 
a£12m offshore trust fund, which led 
to him being censured by MPs. 


The Treasury dismissed the daims 
yesterday as a “joke”, and insisted 
that Mr Robinson had put all his in- 
terests on the record. But the con- 
troversy surrounding his private 
shareholdings is causing continuing 
embarrassment to the Government 

The Independent has learnt from 
Whitehall sources that Mr Blair in- 
tends to move Mr Robinson from the 
Treasury to avoid undermining the 
credibility of the Chancellor's March 
Budget which carries proposals to 
dose more tax loopholes. Mr Robin- 
son has been advising Gordon Brawn 
on tax changes, but the Tories are 
preparing to embarrass tbe Chancellor 
ovct his Paymaster General’s own off- 
shore shareholdings. 

Harriet Harman, the Secretary of 
State for Social Security, is also ex- 
pected to be moved having foiled to 
impress with her handling of the re- 
forms to the welfare state. 


By Clare Gamer 


The Royal Family is to put more 
money into improving its image fol- 
lowing privately commissioned re- 
search which is said to have 
confirmed negative image held of. 
them by the public. 

The Queen met members of her 
family last week to discuss how to 
boost royal ratings. Focus groups re- 
portedly described them as remote, 
out of touch, wasteful, not genuine, 
lacking in understanding, poor val- 
ue for money and badly advised. A 
spokeswoman for Buckingham 
Palace said last night “It was sug- 
gested more resources might be 
devoted to communications." How- 
ever, she dismissed reports that the 
Queen was to appoint her own 
£150,Q00-a-ycar senior spin-doctor 
with as “pure speculation." 

At the Way Ahead Group sum- 


mit which happens twice a year to 
consider long-term issues, members 
of the Royal fiunily discussed results 
of the Mori survey commissioned af- 
ter the death of Diana, Princess of 
Wales at a cost of £20,000. A key 
finding was reportedly that the pub- 
lic considers the royals to be badly 
advised on a range of issues by their 
“numerous couriers and official roy- 
al advisers." The royals are report- 
edly regarded as not understanding 
“at all" and poor value for money. 
They are seen as wasteful on account 
of their “apparent extravagant 
lifestyle" and remote because of “the 
many physical and invisible barriers 
thought to have been constructed 
around them”. 

On the positive side, the royals 
were seen to be trustworthy, an in- 
tegral part of British society, re- 
spected, and professional in the 
execution of their duties. 


A team of British medics has 
made a breakthrough in treating 
a form of cancer with a laser and 
a light-sensitive drug, it emerged 
yesterday. 

Seven patients have already 
undergone the revolutionary 
treatment for pancreatic cancer, 
which kills 6,000 people a year 
in the UK. All have so far sur- 
vived. The results of a six-year re- 
search programme in developing 
the treatment will be outlined on 
BBCTs Tomorrow's World on 
Wednesday. 


Lottery wins 


Seven ticketholders will share 
this week’s £8.7m National Lot- 
tery jackpot. The winning num- 
bers were 16, 37. 2, 25, 45, 27 and 
the bonus was 10. 




Time for Lower Factory Prices 
and the Best Showroom Service 


At £125, even the price fits. 



Who would have believed it? 229 years, 32 volumes, 44,000,000 words and 72,000 articles, afl squeezed on to two convenient 
CDs. Wfefl, we've done it And at just £125, even the price fits perfectly. What's more, we've even found room for some of the 
most exciting multimedia around. There are over 8,000 photos and illustrations, and many video, animation and auefio files along 
with 15,000 related Internet links. To order your Britannica CD 98 Multimedia Edition call 0800 282 433, 
email ebrit@eb.co.uk or pop into your local book shop or computer retailer. Of course. Encyclopaedia _ Ygyt 
if all this technology just isn't you, rest assured our famous printed set is still available. B lit aiiniCci 


Encyclopedia Britannic and Br.tannlca are regmered trademark* «f Encyclopaedia Bntanntca Interzonal, ltd. 
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We cut out the nriddteman 

Vfesefi to you direct because, wfrfi no 

mtidlerran. tt roasns lower prices for you. 

Our own showroom staff »f» spedateeonV 
in PC systems save you directly and can 
you bettor advfce to enabte youwsetecrdw 
right system. 

We design our PCs to be 
future-proof 

We make al the PCs we sell In Britain and 
can Incorporate the latest PC teebnoto© to 
give jou better specifications. Systems are 
designed to be easily upgadeable so that 
they v3l ptw with you and not become 
outdated. 

Try before you buy 

Visit jcur kxal showroom and taka a detser 
look at the quaky aid performance of our 
srstem. fldc-up our PC Buyer’s Guide and 
speak to our staff who wil give sound 
specialist achfce. in largm-fa* pkdn engUsft. 

We get you started 

Our PCs are pie-confi&ired and ready far use 
wfth prefcwded software. Simply plug In and 
switch on. Our unique 90 minute VHS video 
trainer and user guide covers afl aspects of 
normal PC usage and you can wardi it and 
team horn it at your own pace and at times 
conwsitent to you. 

10 years of service and 
support 

Oar service Is also direct and we have been 
serving customers for over 10 years. W» else 
can provide die best senioe bin the people 
■ho designed and bufk your PC Each store 
has trained technkians and an In-store 
service cerate In addition to ifirect hotEne 
telephone support 

Money back guarantee 

Buy «Wt confidence »ith complete peace of 
mind. We beflere our products, services and 
prices represent the best value in the UK. ff 
you are not happy for trtiatner reason, you 
cMflXwtyourKrtousvfthbt M days far a 
fuB refund excluding deCvery costs. 
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Rail passengers fight to save one-way service 


Midland Station 









Luxury service: Gary (above), whose taxi replaces the 6.48 morning train talcing passengers like Richard Armshaw (right) from Derby 
By Randeep Ramesh . , 


station to 


rtwA? HmtimHnn. Public hearings open today over plans to dose the branch line to Sinfin Photographs Job 


and Esther Leach 

THERE is a train service where 
passengers recline in leather 
seats, chat with the driver and 
get dropped off at their desti- 
nation's door. 

It is not a futuristic vision of 
Britain's rail service, but the sto- 
ry of the taxi ride that mas- 
querades as the 6:48 morning 
tram from Derby to Sinfin, an 
industrial suburb of the city. 
And, if the fat controllers of the 
private rail network get then- 
way, its journey could be over 
for good. 

Today, public hearings start 
to close the branch line to the 
two stations in Sinfin, a three- 
minute, two-mile journey from 
the centre of Derby, which 
costs £1.20 and for more than 
four years has been served only 
by a taxi rearing the scheduled 
service. 

Although the taxi takes 
longer, the chief benefit for the 
three regular users is that they 
do not have to walk from the 
station - the taxi takes them ail 
the way to their workplaces. 
One is dropped at his factory at 
Peartree, a stop half way down 
the line and the two remaining 
regulars are driven right to the 
door of the Rolls-Royce plant 

The downside is that tire ser- 
vice is only one way. Returning 
in the evening they have to walk 
and take the bus - or a normal 
taxi at £3.20 

At the hearing the Mid- 
lands Rail Users’ Consultative 
Committee, the local passenger 
watchdog, will hear objections 
from one of the three and Der- 
by Gty Council, who claim 
that closing railway stations 
runs counter to the Govern- 
ment’s policy of promoting 
public transport. 

Asking for the line to be shut 
is John O’Brien, the franchis- 
ing director who so!d-o£f the 
railways for the last adminis- 
tration to the private sector. 

Mr O’Brien says that trains 
cannot use the track because it 
is fitted with “outdated” track 
circuits which are “incompati- 
ble with modem rolling stock”. 
It would cost £50.000, he adds, 
to allow modem trains to use 
the railway and another £20,000 
to get more services running. 

“As a consequence of this 
Central Trains has been pro- 
viding a taxi service on a daily 
basis since September 1993 to 
convey the small number erf pas- 
sengers using the service,” he 
saw in his closure proposal 

Last week, however, pas- 
sengers sang the line’s praises. 
“We feel rather special" said 
Terry Hackman, as he sank 


into the deep seats of the 75 
Taxi a black cab which drew up 
on time on Derby station fore- 
court. summoned each morn- 
ing by the st a Ironmaster. 

Mr Hackman, who the prin- 
cipal objector to the closure, 
makes the journey from Bclper 
to Derby just to catch the Sin- 
fin express. He remembers Lhe 
line's heyday after it was first 
opened in 1977. “When the 
trains ran quite a few people 
would leave their cars at home 
and take the train to save 
petrol” he reminisced. 

“1 have known as many as 
five people take the taxi. But 
there's usually three of us. 1 
think one of us is away at the 
moment. We’re quite friendly, 
on first name terms. The taxi 
journey takes about 10 minutes, 
which is longer than the train 
which took just three minutes. 
But this is a door-to-door ser- 
vice.” In facl the taxi has been 
not been near Peartree or Sin- 
fin Central stations since 1994. 

Richard Armshaw. one of 
the two workers who travel on 
to Sinfin and the Rolls-Royce 
factory, has been a fen of since 
he started using the service last 
September. “The only problem 
with the service is that there isn’t 
a return leg. I have to walk a 
mile to a bus stop and then wait 
for a bus into town. I don't get 
home much before 730pm. I 
haven’t had a chance to make 
my feelings known to the pub- 
lic inquiiy about what I’d like 
to see happen, but it would be 
much easier forme if there were 
a regular service from Deity to 
where I work,” he said 

On the surface, this appears 
just another bizarre tale of 
farce on the nation's raOway. In 
fad it is a victim of cuts im- 
posed on the country’s trainset 
Built to relieve congestion in i 
1977, the Derby-Sinfin run car- i 
tied at hits peak 3,000 people | 
a day to work at the Rolls- | 
Royce plant By 1994, cuts m , 
services left just a few hundred 
passengers a day so the trains 
were replaced by buses, losing 
even more passengers. Last 
year, the line notched up a lit- 
tle aver 600 passenger journeys. 

The passenger watchdog has 
also received complaints that 
the service was being run with 
the minimum legal service in or- 
der to drive away passengers. 
This would experts believe, 
would make a closure attempt 
more likely to succeed 

However, the people with 
most to lose are the taxi drivers 
for whom the route has become 
a nice little earner. “It will be 
a shame if it comes to an end 
but we wiD have to wait and 
see,” said Gary, the taxi driver. 
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voicemail 
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free for two 

months. 


Faxminder’s like a homing device for faxes. Too good to be true? Well, try it for yourself - 
A single number is assigned to you, not to any we’ll give you two months free rental, 
particular fax machine. And eight weeks later you can simply sign 

Which means you can pick up your faxes up or sign off. 
from any machine you like. 


That’s because, no matter where you are 
in the world, any fax sent to your Fa xminder 
number is stored confidentially until you’re 
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machine, your faxes can find you. Day or night 
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Glenda Cooper assesses a new study on separation and hears a minister pledge to put the tax allowance debate 

Quality of 
care ‘affects 
a child’s IQ’ 


high on the agenda , , . 


GOOD quality care can have sig- 
nificant positive effects on lan- 
guage, social and emotional 
development, a review of studies go- 
ing back 40 years has concluded. 

The idea that young children are 
harmed by separation from their 
mothers is simply not true, says the 
Thomas Coram Research Unit at the 
Institute for Education. Family life 
continues to be the most important 
influence on young children even 
when they receive substantial 
amounts of non-parental care. 

Last week The Independent 
launched its campaign for a tax al- 
lowance for working mothers, urging 
the Chancellor to invest 
in the nation's children. 
Affordable and quality 
childcare is the mam bar- 
rier preventing women 
from returning to work. 

Nearly one-third said 
that they were discour- 
aged from returning to 
work after childbirth be- 
cause of the expense. 

Wforkmg parents have 
to pay on average £6,000 
a year out of after-tax in- 
come on childcare - more 
than they spend on food or housing. 
Parents pay more than 90 per cent 
of the cost of childcare - more than 
in most other advanced countries. 

The Thomas Coram researchers 
looked al nearly 200 studies into 
childcare and argued that the abil- 
ity of successive governments to re- 
spond to increased demand for 
early childhood services has been 
held back by ideology. 

Dr Tony Munton, one of the co- 
authors said; “If you look back to 1945 
the state was a major provider of 
childcare because women needed to 
be m the factories. When the war end- 
ed then women needed to be got out 
Of work and back into the home. How 
did they do that? They looked around 
for some scientific work to justify that 
the best place for the children was in 
the home with their mother. They 
cameup with work on the notion of 
attadnnentwfitdi had found that chil- 


dren in orphanages did less well than 
children in the family home. They ap- 
plied work in residential care to ma- 
ternal care.” 

Their findings are backed up by 
a review released by the Institute of 
Child Health last year which said that 
those with pre-schooling have aca- ■ 
demic advantages. Its research en- 
compassed eight important studies 
which stretch back as far as the 
1960s. All eight studies showed that 
IQ was increased in children who at- 
tended day-care centres and the ear- 
ly gains helped to prevent later 
failure at schooL Although the IQ- 
effect became less pronounced as the 
children grew older, five 
out of the six trials 
showed that children 
continued to achieve bet- 
ter results in reading, 
language and mathemat- 
ics tests. Day care also ap- 
peared to have a dvflistng 
influence on the chil- 
dren, with teachers re- 
porting that they were 
much better motivated. 

‘'There isn’t a scrap erf 
evidence that putting chil- 
dren in day care while 
their mothers go to work is bad for 
their health or education,” said Ian 
Roberts, director of the Child Health 
Monitoring Unit at the Institute of 
Child Health. “On the contrary, the 
evidence from well-conducted and 
controlled trials suggests that it’s very 
good for children.” 

However, Dr Munton warns that 
the emphasis must be on hi gh qual- 
ity childcaie. An American study look- 
ing at more than 800 children found 
children receiving high-quality care 
had greater receptive language abil- 
ity and pre-mathematics skills than 
those in low-quality care. But Patri- 
cia Morgan, author of Who Needs Par- 
ents? The Effects of Childcare and Earfy 
Education on Children in Britain and 
the USA, believes that many children 
in daycare suffered because they did 
not get the attention they would do 
from their mothers and so their cog- 
nitive ability was not as good. 


loan Ruddock, the Minister for Women, who has given the campaign backing, says ‘What we're trying to do is create incentives for people to move from welfare to 

It has to be financially worthwhile to be in work 


THE Minister for Women today sup- 
ports our campaign for childcare, 
pledging that the issue will be high 
on the Government's agenda in the 
coming months. 

Joan Ruddock said: “I think the 
campaign is superb. It is a real in- 
dication that there is a major debate 
with which people are becoming en- 
gaged. Women themselves are be- 
ginning to realise they are having 
the opportunity to work. This is the 
contemporary debate for women, 
not only those who are already 
young mothers but those who are 
anticipating becoming mothers.” 

Ms Ruddock W3S appointed to the 
post of Minister for Women with 
three priorities: childcare, family 
friendly policies and action on vio- 
lence against women. It is with the 
first two that she must prove herself 
in the run-up to the Budget on 17 
March, and the national childcare 
strategy due do be announced in April 


What does she want the strate- 
gy to achieve? “It has to be finan- 
cially worthwhile to be in work and 
this is what we expect to see from 
the Chancellor. The Chancellor 
sees it as an economic issue and we 
are quite confident that this means 
that he will in future take into con- 
sideration the tax arrangements 
which he deems appropriate. We are 
very pleased that this is the case, that 
we are the Government that has tak- 
en a new direction on childcare.” 

The main problem many women 
face is that they may want to go back 
to work but cannot afford to do so. 
“What we’re trying to do overall is 
create incentives for people to move 
from welfare into work so the sort 
of changes we hope and expect to get 
from the Chancellor will be very 
much encouraging that opportunity 
and acknowledging childcare needs 
to underpin that role whether it is a 
woman wishing to return to the 


workplace, whether it is a woman in 
a two-people household, ora woman 
in a lone-parent household.” 

What role are employers meant 
to play in the new childcare impe- 
tus? In other countries they often 
share far more of the burden. But 
Ms Ruddock said “We’re already in 
close contact with employers ... big 
companies who themselves have 
put into practice many of the things 
we would like to see made available 
- part-time work, job-sharing as a 
means of b ring ing women back into 
the workplace after they’ve had 
children and some of these compa- 
nies have seen the return rate of 
these women dramatically increase. 

“But we don't think that the 
workplace nursery is a universal 
panacea. It can’t be because m any 
people are living - and it’s very ob- 
vious here in London - in a com- 
munity where you’re travelling a 
distance to work and you don’t 


want to take the child into the 
workplace for a host of reasons. 

“Clearly, however, we are pre- 
pared to look at all incentives ... It’s 
not just about childcare. Some of it 
is about the family friendly dimen- 
sion. For example, if you have a 
woman or a man who has responsi- 
bilities ... as a good employer you 
should have a code of practice that 
says this person is known to have 
these responsibilities and so don’t ask 
this person to work outside the 
hours they are committed to work.” 

She thinks many businesses are 
waking up to this: “Losing people 
from the workplace matters. It's been 
found in the case of ordinary em- 
ployees that it can cost around 
£10,000 to recruit a replacement.” 

So far the Government has 
promised £300m for the creation of 
about 30,000 after-school dubs. But 
what about women who want to go 
back to work earlier? “We haven’t 


put a figure on under-five provision 
because that’s a little less quantifi- 
able ... it’s an enormous task,” Ms 
Ruddock said. 

The other problem that is facing 
the Government is the introduction 
of the minimum wage. Many child- 
minders are among the most poor- 
ly paid workers in the country. “It 
is important that people who are 
childminders are financially re- 
warded for their job of work. We 
want to encourage childcare to be 
made a job worth paying for and a 
key task the Chancellor has is wbat 
kind of tax arrangements we are able 
to make to underpin affordable 
childcare.” 

“At the end of the day we are 
going to have some priorities. There 
fa a debate about whether we should 
be looking at providing for children 
up to the age of 11, 12, 14, 16 - this 
fa an ongoing debate ... and not yet 
finally resolved.” 
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The new range of Brother multimedia PCs gives you everything you could 
want - state-of-the-art technology, powerful features, bundled 
software, connectivity and great value prices. PLUS your system 
I be delivered, installed and set-up For you. We even include a 
half hour training and familiarisation session. Call our 
freephone hotline today or for a demonstration visit a 
Brother Deafer in your area. 
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✓ Windows 95 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 


The Independent and Independent on Sunday have 
joined forces with Inter-Continental Hotels to offer readers 
a unique 2 for 1 weekend promotion. Available at a selec- 
tion of hotels in the UK and Europe, rates for these special 
weekends start from as little as £60 per room, per weekend 
and include breakfast for 2 each morning and all taxes and 
service charges. This fantastic 2 fori deal, which represents 
a 50% saving on the usual weekend rates, is available ex- 
clusively to Independent readers, and is on offer every Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday from now right through until the 
end of April 1998. 


day until Friday 27th February Choose the dates that you want 
to stay and telephone the Inter-Continental Central Reservation 
office on 0T8T 847 2277. Callers should quote The Independent 
Weekend Promotion’ when making their booking. On your ar- 
nya! atthe hotel you should present your tokens in order to qual- 
ity. ah bookings are subject to availability 


HOW TO BOOK 

Simply collect 4 out of the 7 tokens we will be printing every 


EASTER BONUS 

As an extra bonus for Independent readers, these amazing 
weekend rates will be available throughout the Easter period at 
tne London and Edinburgh hotels. The 2 for 1 deal (or 4 for 2 

”"£5 Ei S er) 5® on off e r for a period of five nights, start- 
ing from Thursday 9th April right through to Monday 13th April 
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London***** 

Located just off Park Lane, overlooking Hyde 
Part Comer and BockmfchainPabcc Gardens. Whb 
458 dcg3Mly decorated bedrooms and suites, a fab- 
ulous French Restaurant, informal ooEee shop and 
modern health chib and gym, (be hotel boasts all 
the services and facilities you would expect from 
one of the capital’s premier botch. A brand new 
dub In ter -Continental executive Door is being 
launched in March. 

Raie(per room per weekend) £189 
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London***** 

On Stratton Street, this five star deluxe hotel 
is perfect for reac h in g the Bond Street shops, roy- 
al parks, theatres and galleries. It offers superb ac- 
commodation and tadSdcs including a stylish, 
axnemporar yresraurant^pus 70. popular cafe, tra- 
ditional pub and sophisticated pbjpo bar. Its health 
dub boasts a swimming pool, gym, saunas and so- 
larium. 

Rate(per room per weelcend) £195 


Begance and comfort at The George 
Inter-Continental, Edinburgh 
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In Portman Square in the centre of the Wfcst 
End with the Oxford Street just two minutes walk. 
Recently renovated to the highest standards, the 
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rious accommodation, a Su 
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Guests have the use of a private tennis court iust 
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Richard Rogers heads environment task force 


By Colin Brown 

Pointed b, h “ I- ^ 
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more bousing could be built 

Tories reject 
Mandelson 

plea on Dome 


lo remove the pressure for housing in the 
green belt. 

“Lord Rogers is obviously o man with 
drive. His job will be lo identify all those 
brownfield sites where development could 
take place. It will help local authorities, or 
give them a kick up the backside if they need 
it.” said a source. 

Mr Prescott will also tell MPs that he 
is adopting a new policy requiring at least 
60 per cent of all housing to be built on 
brownfield sites. A windfall tux on build- 
ing on the green belt is being considered 
but will not be in the Chancellor's Budget 
on 17 March. 

Mr Prescott’s friends believe that the 
Deputy Prime Minister's long-awaited 


statement to the Commons will spike 
William Hague's Toiy guns, which were lin- 
ing up to give the Government a pounding 
in advance of the countryside march next 
Sunday. “It will be a killer How for the Tbries 
because they pul 60 per cent in their own 
election manifesto, H the source said. 

The march is organised by the Country- 
side Alliance, which is promising it wiD eclipse 
last summer's pro-hunting rally in Hyde Park. 
A total of 1.900 buses have been hired in a 
show of strength aimed at forcing ministers 
to retreat on a range of issues affecting the 
countryside, including a threat to ban fox- 
hunting with a Labour Private Member’s BilL 

The environment minister Michael 
Mcachcr will announce a further conces- 


sion to the countryside lobby on Wednes- 
day with a consultation paper holding 
back the threat of legislation to enforce a 
righl to roam. The Green Paper will gjve 

landowners time to co-operate by giving 
more access to ramblers and it wiD exclude 
cultivated land, and possibly grouse moors 
during the breeding season. 

In a decision likely to cause some ruf- 
fled hairs among the ramblers, the right to 
roam will not be extended to dogs. A source 
was quoted as saying: “New Labour is all 
about rights and responsibilities. If we give 
the dogs rights, how do we explain to them 
that they have responsibilities as well?'’ 

Mr Prescott, writing in the Independent 
on Sunday yesterday, said he would be an- 


nouncing . more “flexible” 
planning, allowing groups of counrils ni 
country's eight regions to draw up iheir own 
plans for how many new houses theycan 
accommodate, and abandoning the impo- 
sition of plans from Whitehall to “predict 
and provide'’ growth in housing. 

The Deputy Prime Minister also dis- 
closed that be wants to develop four or five 
millennium villages in Britain on the ones 
of the plans he announced last week for a 
site dose to the millennium Dome in 
Greenwich, south-east London. 

£n a move that will remind supporters 
of his old Labour credentials, Mr Prescott 
also announced at the weekend that be js 
appointing a trade union group chaired by 


John Edmonds. 


i« taSSwiuSusBy and jobs. It fol- 

?!SiSS^ rade,u,iontead - 

St Ttayito appeared to be taking mon: 

Xsftbm bosses tfcmureons. 

KfrftS»ttat®« re<J ^ =foasm of htstfe- 

cisim toSS. green-belt housing in Stcve- 

S? Hertfordshire, at a meeting of Je 

gSia Environment and Resourc^ As- 
iSition. He said the boasmg would be 
dose to a railway station, and was one of 
the tough choices to be made to fulfil the 
Setos made at the snnrnut in Kyoto. 

Span, to halt glohal wanning. 


By Colin Brawn 


THE Tories last night rejected 
an appeal by Pteter Mandelson 
for a cross-party ceasefire over 
the £750m Millennium Dome 
project and accused the Minis- 
ter without Portfolio of lying to 
win their support, 

Mr Mandelson is alleged to 
have warned Tory frontbenchers, 
including Francis Maude, the 
spokesman for culture, at a pri- 
vate meeting last week that the 
financial success of the project 
was “on a knife-edge” and would 
be undermined by continued 
Tbiy sniping. 

He attempted to secure Tory 
support in advance of the un- 
• veiling tomorrow by Tony Blair 
of the detailed plans for the 
Dome in an attempt to over- 
come the criticism. 

Although the project has 
the backing of Michael Head- 
line, the former deputy prime 
minister who is on the project 
team, Mr Maude hit back last 
night by accusing Mr Mandel- 
son of not telling the truth, and 
calling for him to be sacked as 
the minister for the Dome.' . 

Ministers are concerned 
about complaints from the pub- 
lic that the money would be bet- 
ter spent in reducing the record 
waiting lists for treatment on the 
National Health Sendee, which 
is celebrating its 50th anniver- 
sary this year. 

But the lories made clear 
0 that there will be no truce. Mr 
Maude said the Millennium 
Dome was intended to be “a 
new Labour monument”, which 
the Tories suspect is being used 
to boost Labour’s re-election 


chances. He said there could be 
Tory support, if Mr Blair agreed 
to the Dome being opened with 
William Hague, the Tory leader. 
That offer is likely to be dis- 
missed out of hand by the Prime 
Minister, but Mr Maude's 
claims infuriated ministers. 

He said: “When is Peter 
Mandelson telling the truth? 
Was he telling us the truth at our 
meeting on Tuesday when he de- 
scribed the Millennium Dome 
project as *on a knife-edge* 
because he couldn't secure the 
necessary sponsorship, or was he 
telling the truth when only a few 
hours later he announced that 
be had ‘no worries' about its 
sponsorship?* " 

Mr Mandelson, whose rep- 
utation is resting on the success 
of the Dome, told The Inde- 
pendent that the Dome would 
be a success, and ft could be sold 
after the year-long “experi- 
ence" exhibition. 

He has been approached by 
two organisations who want to 
take over the Dome after the 
year-long show was over, but he 
was also interested in the idea 
by Tony Banks, the sports min- 
ister, for turning it into a foot- 
ball stadium for the London bid 
for the Olympics. 

Mr Mandelson also said on 
the BBC Breakfast with Frost 
programme that he could cut 
the cost to the National Lottery 
millennium fund, which is pay- 
ing £400m towards the cost of 
the centre in south-east London. 
He said he hoped tbe gate 
receipts would be higher than 
expected from tbe estimated 12 
million visitors in the first year, 
enabling more money to be 
repaid to the millennium fond. 






Uncertain future: The Prime Minister is to unveil detailed plans for the £750m MiSenruian Dome project tomorrow; but it could be sold after the yearlong exhibition Photograph: Brian Harm 

Unravelling the myths and mysteries surrounding minister’s baby 


PETER Mandelson yesterday 
admitted that there was a need 
to “nail the myths" about the 
Millennium Dome which have 
led to doubts being expressed 
about the wisdom of pouring 
£750m into the project writes 
Colin Brown. 

Here are some of the issues 
on which the “Dome Minister" 
will be seeking to convince the 
public that the Dome is worth 
the money, and is not destined 
to become “Mandy’s disaster”. 
Q: What is it for? 

A: Tbe theme is “Time to Make 
a Difference". Mr Mandelson 
says it will be “an opportunity 
for people to reflect, to take 
stock, lo consider what sort of 
society we live and how wc live 
and how we work, rest and play 

•n 

Q: What will it contain? 


A: Details are to be unveiled by 
Tony Blair tomorrow but it will 
have at least nine rones - a work 
zone including a valley of lad- 
ders tracing career paths of 
the future; rest zone with a 
dream sequence ride in which 
visitors He on beds; play rone, 
featuring a new specially de- 
signed game called Suriball; a 
mind zone with a virtual brain, 
and quizzes: a spirit zone fea- 
turing an Egypuan-style pyra- 
mid and multi-faith exploration 
of spirituality; global zone - self- 
sufficient rainforest ecosys- 
tem ; a local zone, showing a 
different town each day, with 
Stirling as the first, and the body 
zone featuring a 320ft human 
figure with a child surrounded 
by toys, so huge that tourists will 
be able to tour the internal or- 
gans. 



Dancer Naomi Crouch has told Ponormna that she is the 
model for Millennium Man Photograph: BBC Photographic Library 

Q: Is it taking taxpayer's money? rional Lottery. An estimated 
A: According to Mr Mandelson £150m will come from gon- 
itis going to take “at the mosT sorship by firms, and £190m 
£400m in cash from the Na- from gate receipts. 


Q: How much will it cost to get 
in? 

A: Around £17 JO a head but 
there are rumours of conces- 
sions for local residents in 
Greenwich. 

Q: How many are expected to 
turn up? 

A: Around 12 million in total, 
or 35,000 at any one time, but 
it could be higher in five-hour 
sessions, three times a day. 

Q: How do you get there? 

A: Jubilee Line Underground 
link from Central London, 
which has been beset by delays 
and disputes, but Mr Mandel- 
son promised it will be open by. 
the end of 1999; there will also 
be Thames cruises; plans are in 
for a park-and-ride system. 
Stansted Airport, where the 
charter flights will land for the 
Dome, is to be renamed tbe 


Millennium Gateway. 

Q: Will tbe Dome be torn down 
after a year? 

A: The Dome is planned to be 
permanent The Government 
changed the fabric cover of the 
Dome from FVC to Teflon. The 
Millenium Experience will last 
a year but it could be extend- 
ed. 

Q: What happens to the Dome 
when the show is over? 

A: Tony Banks, the sports min- 
ister, wants to turn it into a foot- 
ball stadium for the London bid 
for tbe Olympics. Two organi- 
sations are bidding to take it 
over. It could be sold to private 
firms for a permanent exhibition. 
Got any bright ideas for the 
Dome - it is 330ft high, has 12 
masts, and covers an area the size 
of four Trafalgar Squares? Send 
them to Peter Mandelson. 


Unions cut £400,000 from donations to Labour 


Connery in knighthood row 



By Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 


LABOUR'S biggest benefactors 
are to cut nearly £400,000 from 
their donations at a time when 
tbe party is experiencing severe 
financial problems. 

The public service union 
Unison, the Transport and Gen- 
eral and the GMB general 
union, which together con- 
tribute more than one-quarter 
of the party’s funds, have de- 
cided to make massive cuts. 

The decline in the big 


unions’ subvention to the par- 
ty is a barometer of the dwin- 
dling number of trade unionists, 
but there is also considerable 
disquiet among senior union ac- 
tivists about the political direc- 
tion of the Government under 
Tbny Blair’s stewardship. 

The Amalgamated Engi- 
neering and Electrical Union 
(AEEU). which withheld 
£250,000 from the Labour Par- 
ty’s election fond last year, is 
biding its time before deciding 
how much to give the party in 
affili ation fees. Sources at tbe 


union say they first want to see 
the contents of the “Fairness at 
Work” White Paper in April, 
which wil] include proposals on 
a union recognition law. 

One AEEU official also said 
they were keen to find out bow 
many of its members would be 
selected for impending Euro- 
elections before making a final 
decision. The £250,000 withheld 
by the engineering union was in 
protest at the Labour leadership's 
alleged practice of “parachuting 
in” middle-class parliamentary 
candidates at tbe expense of 


its own locally selected members. 

There is little doubt that re- 
action to the White Paper will 
be the main factor in deter- 
mining union contributions to 
the party. Mr Blair's zeal in 
transforming Labour into the 
business-friendly party of gov- 
ernment may have lo be tem- 
pered by considerations about 
party finances. 

The impending drop in union 
affiliation fees is accompanied by 
concerns about the level of 
Labour’s individual member- 
ship. Senior party sources insist 


that while membership bas 
stopped growing, it is not de- 
clining. Party of fic ial s claim that 
it is simply “churning” with the 
number of leavers being matched 
by the number of joiners. Unions 
register scepticism about such 
claims, arguing that the true fig- 
ures will showa sharp drop, large- 
ly because of disillusionment 
with new Labour. 

The most recent figures from 
Labour show that it has incurred 
debts of £3.5m on top of the 
£4.75m overdraft built up in the 
two years to the general election. 


SCOTTISH Nationalists are 
question the Government over 
reports that actor Sean Connery 
was refused a knighthood be- 
cause of his separatist views, 
writes Andrew Buncombe. 

Donald Dewar, the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, has been 
accused of personally inter- 
vening to have Connery’s name 
scrapped from the New Year's 
Honours List 

Some might enjoy the irony 
of the man, who as his most fa- 
mous alter ego, took on the likes 
of James Bond’s arch enemy. 


Smersh, to save the free world,’ 
being allegedly snubbed by the 
English establishment 

But last night the Scottish 
National Party leader, Alex 
Salmond, said that all Scotland 
would be outraged. “I think 
Donald Dewar has done his rep- 
utation irreparable damage. 
Sean Connery ... has con- 
tributed as an international 
ambassador very considerably.” 
He said he would be tabling par- 
liamentary questions. 

Mr Dewar yesterday declined 
to comment but Maria Fyfe, 


Labour MP for Glasgow Mary- 
hill, said she was pleased Con- 
nery had not been knighted. 
The attitude he has shown to- 
wards violence towards women 
is one that is not compatible with 
being honoured in that way." 

Her comment was dismissed 
by the SNP as a crude smear. 
The party said it was ce rtai n the 
only reason Connery had lost 
out was because of bis politics. 

Connery, who will undoubt- 
edly be shaken not stirred by the 
affair, has been a member of the 
SNP since 1991. 
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Slave labourers to sue Ford 
for brutality under Nazis 

Survivors of death factories are demanding compensation. Louise Jury reports 


FORD, THE American car company, is to 
face legal action from men and women used 
as forced labour when the Naas took over 
its factory in Germ any during the Second 
Worid%i. 

Thousands of people, mainly civilians 
taken to Germany illegally from Eastern 
Europe and prisoners of war, were starved 
find viciously beaten when the regime 
turned its industry over to the war effort. 
Many are now seeking compensation. 

Lawyers Mflberg Weiss Bershad Hynes 
and Lerachwill this week launch their claim 
against the American car giant, with oth- 
er United States and German manufac- 
turers set to face legal action in the near 
future. 

Although Ford had no control over its 
factory during the war, the lawyers believe 
it has a responsibility to those forced to 
work there. 

A BBC investigation for Radio 4's 
World at One and BBC2’s Newsnight pro- 
grammes has revealed what happened in 
the car plant during the war years. In re- 
ports doe to be broadcast today, victims of 
forced labour speak out about their time 


at the factoiy and argue that they should 
be compensated now. 

Elsa Iwanowa, a Russian forced from 
her home to work for the Naas at the age 
of 16, told reporter Rob Broomby: “At tbe 
factoiy, we worked non-stop and were starv- 
ing all the time. We were treated as ani- 
mals. We had no names only numbers. We 
were starving and it was freezing cold. The 
work was extremely hard." 

Her name will be put forward as a rep- 
resentative for the proposed dass action 
against Ford. The lawyers MUburg Weiss 
have the details of another 2,600 people 
who worked at the plant, where produc- 
tion of military trucks continued nearly all 
the way through the war. 

The daim is based on the prindple of 
quasi-contract - that workers in the factoiy 
were employed and should have been paid 
There is also the notion of “unjust en- 
richment 1 ’ from tbe war-time labourers’ 
work. 

Mel Weiss, acting for tbe former work- 
ers, said: 'The profits should be appro- 
priated for the slave labourers and [the 
compensation] should be part punitive in 


nature." Yet John Rintamaki, Ford’s com- 
pany lawyer, said that the Cologne plant 
was commandeered by the Nazis. 

They dictated what was going to be 
made, bcrw it would be made, and the 
labour conditions, 7 ’ Mr Rintamaki said. “It’s 
our view that this is a matter for the Ger- 
man government with resped to the actions 
of the Nazi government between 1940 and 
1945." 

The company believes that it received 
no profits or dividends from the factory, 
he said. “We've looked at the records again 
to try to understand what happened and 
... as far as we can tell for instance. Ford 
did not receive any profits or dividends freon 
the operation in Cologne. 

However, tbe BBC investigation showed 
that dividends of at least 5 per cent were 
being put aside as late as 1943, and 
what happened to that money remains a 
mystery. 

Hans Grande, the 93-year-old former 
head of production at the plant, said that 
the intention was dearly that payments 
would be made to shareholders at a later 
date. 



Roman Halt en ‘People have no understanding of what the starvation was like’ 


Photograph: Rui Xavier 
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were going to be 
murdered by work 


THE TALL, slightly stooping fig- 
ure of Roman Halter pauses as 
if In great silent pain as he ex- 
plains life as a slave labourer. 

“Slave labour was a form of 
murder. You worked under the 
SS and it was recognised that 
you were going to be mur- 
dered through work,” Mr Hal- 
ter said. The average time spent 
as a Jewish slave worker was 
three and a half months. 

Roman Halter, a Polish- 
born architect and artist now liv- 
ing in Surrey, is one of more 
than 160 known former slave 
labourers in Britain and 3 
founder of the Claims for Jew- 
ish Slave-Labour Compensa- 
tion association which wants 
Germany to compensate them 
for their suffering. 

Save labour was intended as 
an alternative way of killing 
Jews, by giving them a starva- 
tion diet and the most difficult 
and dangerous work. 

Mr Halter s story is typical. 
Aged 12 when tbe war broke 


higher form of hunger, but 
starvation was such that the 
body reacted quite different^ 
to nonnaL” he said, “it makes 
you very slow, you calculate 
movements to conserve your 
energy. When you’re very 
starved, your power of speech 
is limited. If you talk, tears start 
r unning involuntarily so you 
learn to speak in sound bites.” 

He received permanent 
damage to his hip joint a guard 
struck him with his rifle. 

“We were being taken out to 
be shot. Usually before execution 
one person was chosen to trau- 
matise the others and his skull 
was smashed.” A co-worker re- 
alised Mir Halter was about to be 
struck. “The man yelled, ‘Get 
down, move/ and ... the butt of 
tbe rifle slid down and hit me on 
the hip" He escaped being shot 

On 13 February 1945, the 
Allied bombing of Dresden be- 
gan and the factoiy was dam- 
aged beyond repair. Mr Halter 
escaped Nazi control as they 



Women outside the Ford factory in Cologne where 
they were used as forced labour by the Nazis 


out he was quickly herded 
with hundreds of other Jews 
into the Lodz ghetto where he 
worked in a metal factory. 
“They employed children in 
tbe munitions factories because 
of their dexterity.” he said. 

When the ghetto was “liq- 
uidated” in 1944, Mr Halter was 
on the last transport train to 
Auschwitz. He and 500 others 
from his factory escaped death 
because they were workers. 
More than 2,000 others were 
gassed within hours of arrival. 

Assigned to work in a mu- 
nitions factory, they arrived in 
Dresden in November 1944. 
The regime was brutaL 

“People have QO under- 
standing of what the starvation 
was like. They think it was a 


were being marched to Tbere- 
sienstadt, the German show 
concentration camp in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Now aged 70, be said the 
memory of the war was “in- 
delibly ingrained”. He has met 
with the Foreign Office to seek 
advice on how they can proceed 
with their case. Previous at- 
tempts to raise the issue in the 
Fifties went nowhere, but they 
are determined now. 

“What hurts and insults us 
is the fact that the SS troops 
who guarded and tortured us 
and murdered with impunity, 
now receive a good pension and 
wc, who were compelled to 
slave labour under them ... 
have not yet been compensat- 
ed,” he said. 


Congratulations. 
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spotted a low cost 
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Anarchy reigns 
as Cologne’s 
party animals 
take to streets 


By Imre Karacs 

in Cologne 

]SCRE/\MING hordes, of children, 
inebriated civil servants in multi- 
coloured costumes, and armies of 
revellers kitted out in Napoleonic 
uniforms are girding their loins for 
one final push. Today is Rosen- 
raontag, the last of the “crazy days", 
the climax of a season of orgy which 
punctuates the passing of years, in the 
Rhineland. 

Carnival is upon us. a lime when 
noise is not only allowed but oblig- 
ate^, when pedestrians resolve to at 
least try to ignore red lights, and uri- 
nating in public becomes a touching 
expression of comradeship. Every 
social convention is turned upside 
down. There is even a moment in the 
carefully choreographed hiatus when 
the women storm the town hall, seize 
power and cut off the men's ties. How 
Freudian can you get”? 

Since last Thursday, the start of 
the “crazy days", the streets have 
been overflowing with jolly bank 
clerks, cabinet ministers have been 
performing head stands for the ben- 
efit of the cameras, and shopkeep- 
ers have covered their stem faces 


with red paint. Today the partying 
and the adultery - which tradition 
and the law dictate is a forgivable sin 
if committed during carnival — will 
all come to an end. The edifice of 
order, smashed to oblivion in five 
fleeting days, will be rebuilt brick by 
brick. Just try putting on your wash- 
ing machine after 10pm tomorrow. 

Bui until the last float in a four- 
mile procession passes the town hall 
this afternoon, anarchy reigns. 
About a million people will teeter 
along the route, stuffing themselves 
with Worst and guzzling litres of the 
local beer. “Kamelle. Kamelle," 
shout the children, waiting for the 
heavens to open up. showering them 
with chocolate bars and toffee. 
Cologne’s businesses are spending 
more than DMJbn on •‘Kamelle'* - 
“sweets” in the Rhenish dialed. 

The townsfolk have been binge- 
ing their way to Lent in this maimer 
since 1341. Unlike the rest of 
Catholic Germany, where the vari- 
ous guises of the religious festival - 
Kameval, Fastnacht or Fasching - 
Itave retained some of their Christ- 
ian spirit Cologne has always pre- 
ferred to go back to its pagan roots. 
And while other cities along the 



Crazy hazy days: Revellers wearing down costumes taking in the carnival atmosphere in Dussekforfs Koenfgsaflee shopping street 


Rhine have tried to surpass 
Cologne in vulgarity, none have 
come close. Dusseldorf, it is true, 
scored in shock value this year by 
erecting a pair of giant breasts on 
a float, but its well-manicured 
upper class revellers are no match 
for the plebeian masses that file past 
Cologne's celebrated cathedral. 

"All one can see is workers with 


filthy overalls, contorted masks and 
long hair, farmeis in dirty costumes, 
repulsive mins, and hags in old-fash- 
ioned clothes," observed a Bavar- 
ian courtier in IS02. "One can 
perceive, on these masked persons 
alone, to what depths tastes and ed- 
ucation in Cologne have sunk." 

The Bavarian’s misgivings were 
shared by the French occupiers, who 


banned carnival for four years. In 
J 799, it was allowed again, only lo 
be forbidden by the Prussians who 
followed in Napoleon's footsteps. It 
was exactly 175 years ago that the 
city fathers finally persuaded the 
Prussian masters to sanction a pro- 
cession on Rose Monday. 

Ever since then, the celebrations 
have followed the same rules, en- 


forced by a committee of local 
business leaders. And because of 
Cologne’s history of occupations, 
there has always been an anti-au- 
thoritarian streak in the festivities. 

The season begins on 11 No- 
vember, with organisers devoting 10 
weeks of their life to designing cos- 
tumes and floats, and rehearsing 
raunchy show-stoppers. 


Photograph: Geno Breloer/AFP 


Everything, as you might expect, 
runs like clockwork. As the pro- 
cession turns the last corner at 
four o'clock sharp, the road-sweep- 
ers are already poised with their 
brooms. Within a few hours, the 
detritus is cleared up, the drunks 
stagger home and shop assistants 
wipe away their smiles. Tomorrow, 
normal service resumes. 


Mayoral battle 
puts the vice 
back into Miami 


By Phil Davison 

in Miami 

HOLLYWOOD might call itM- 
ami I ZiY, the Real-Life Sequel. 
lust as the city was starring to re- 
cover from highly publicised 
tourist murders and pulling back 
from the brink of bankruptcy, it 
has been tom apart by a fero- 
cious row about corruption. 

Miami mayor Xavier Suarez, 
a Cuban-American sometimes 
known as Hurricane Xavier or 
Mayor Loco { the Crazy Mayor) 
for his gungrbo style, won last 
November’s mayoral election. 
The man be beat, fellow Cuban 
exile Joe Carollo. cried fraud, 
the case went to trial and 
Cuban-Americanswent to war. 

Mr Carollo, the incumbent 
since 1993. finished well ahead 
of Mr Suarez, mayor from 19S5- 
93, but fell 155 votes short of the 
50 per cent required to avoid a 
run-off. In the run-off nine 
days later. Mr Suarez won. On 
both days, absentee ballots 
swung the vote in Mr Suarez's 
favour. 

For the past two weeks, Mi- 
ami judge Thomas Wilson, who 
can decide whether to re-run the 
election or hand it to Mr Car- 
oUo. has heard daily evidence 
that Suarez aides launched a 
campaign, particularly in the 
city’s “Little Havana" area of 
Cuban-Araericans. to capture or 
fake absentee ballots. Manuel 
Yip. who voted for Mr Suarez, 
was found to have been dead for 
four years. A basketball coach 
with the Suarez campaign de- 
scribed how he handed out $10 
to poor residents of the Over- 
town black ghetto to get their 
vote. A 92-year-old Cuban ex- 
ile. Alberto Russi. persuaded 
more than 90 of his domino 
partners in Little Havana loport 
fake absentee ballots. More 
than 100 convicted felons vot- 
ed, which is illegal. 

Even before the trial, Mr 
Suarez had got off to a bad start. 
He tried to sack popular police 
chief Donald Wirshaw, a white 
non-Cuban, and replace him 
with a Cuban-American. Mr 
Warshaw refused to go and, 
backed by non-Cubans, won 
the showdown. 
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Then the mayor showed up 
alone, shortly before midnight, 
at the home of a middle-aged 
woman w ho had written him a 
critical letter. "He looked mad, 
really, really mad." said Edna 
Benson. She grabbed her 38 re- 
volver, loaded with hollow- 
point bullets, and told him to go 
away. He did. 

Later, upset by daily criticism 
from the local newspaper, the 
Miami Herald, Mr Suarez de- 
cided that a telephoned threat 
to pull all city advertising might 
shut them up. Unfortunately, the 
Herald taped the call and broad- 
cast it on local television. “Po- 
litically. it wasn't a bright thing 
to do,” he conceded later. 

But it was a nationally seen 
report by the CBS 60 Minutes 
programme last week that re- 
ally stirred things up. Com- 
menting on the alleged voter 
frauds. Florida professor Dario 
Moreno, himself a Cuban- 
American, described Miami as 
“almost a Third World hanana 
republic", and said that Cuban 
exiles had “perfected fraud to 
a fine art". 

Many of his fellow Cuban- 
Americans were outraged, call- 
ing him a "sell-out Cuban". 
Some tried to have him kicked 
out of Florida International 
University. Others support him. 
saying Cuban exiles should stop 
name-calling and focus on the 
corruption. The feud fills local 
airwaves and newspaper letter 
columns. 

In his Miami Herald col- 
umn. best-selling novelist Carl 
Hiaasen. author of Striptease, is 
having a field day. Commenting 
on the re-election of a Suarez 
protege, 35-year-old Cuban- 
American Humberto Hernan- 
dez, to the city council. Mr 
Hiaasen noted that Mr Her- 
nandez was currently under in- 
dictment on 23 counts of various 
banking and mortgage frauds 
and money laundering. 

“Id most law-abiding Amer- 
ican cities. Hernandez wouldn’t 
have had the nerve to run for 
re-election - or. at the very least, 
he would have been jeered out 
of the race." wrote Mr Hi- 
aase n. “In Miami, naturally, he 
won tty a landslide.” 
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Hindu party 
ousted 

India’s Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) was ousted from 
power in the northern 
Uttar Pradesh state in the 
midst of national elec- 
tions. 

At al Behari Vajpayee, 
the BJP’s candidate for 
prime minister, began a 
fast-unto-dealh to press 
for the dismissal of the 
state governor, Romesh 
Bhandari, saying that he 
helped defectors from the 
party to win power without 
proof of legislative support. 

— Reuters, New Dcffii 


CIA admits 
Cuba error 

The CIA, in a report kept 
secret for 36 years, blamed 
its own arrogance, igno- 
rance and incompetence 
for the disastrous Bay of 
Pigs invasion of Cuba in 
1961, the New York Times 
said. The inquiry was at last 
released last week under 
the US Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act to the Nation- 
al Security Archive, a 
non-profit group that col- 
lects and publishes de- 
classified government 
reports. 

— Reuters, New York 

Sex horror 
suspect dies 

An elderly Italian fanner 
who had been ordered to 
stand retrial over a series 
of grisly serial sex killings 
known as the "Monster of 
Florence" murders died, 
police said. Pietro Pac- 
ciani, 73, was originally 
convicted in 1994 of the 
killings and then acquitted 
in what remains one of 
Italy’s most sensational 
c rimin al mysteries. Initial 
reports said he appeared to 
have suffered a heart at- 
tack. 

— Reuters, Florence 

Papal vision 
of future 

Pope John Paul, address- 
ing a new batch of cardi- 
nals who eventually will 
choose his successor, said 
he hoped the third mil- 
lennium of Christianity 
would launch a “springtime 
of hope“ for humanity. 

The 77-year-old Pope 
presided at a solemn Mass 
held in St liter's Square to 
give the rings of office to 
19 of the 22 cardinals that 
he elevated to the high 
rank at a ceremony on 
Saturday. 

— Reuters, Rome 
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As a deal over the United Nations weapons inspectors takes shape between Sadda m Hus sein _ , 
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Jordan fury over first 


A 


death in confrontation 


b; 


By Patrick Cockbum 

m Ma'an, south Jordan 


The first and so far only person 
to die as a direct result of the 
confrontation between Iraq 
and the US was shot dead in a 
demonstration in the desert 
town of Ma'an, south Jordan. 
He was Mohammed Abdullah 
al- Kateb, a 22-year-old stu- 
dent, killed by a bullet in the 
heart as he demonstrated in 
favour of Iraq near the main 
mosque in Ma'an on Friday. 

His death led to two days 
of rioting during which towns- 
people used guns and fought off 
police to rescue Mr Kateb's 
body from the local hospital and 
carry it through the streets. A 
further 20 people were injured. 
During a visit. King Hussein 
said he would not tolerate vio- 
lence and lamented that the ri- 
ots should have started “in 
Ma'an, which was the town 
where the Kingdom {of Jordan] 
was founded”. 

By yesterday the army and 
police bad declared a curfew. 
Bedouin soldiers had parked a 
truck mounting a heavy ma- 
chine gun across the main en- 
trance to Ma'an and were 
letting nobody through. “We 


are looking for arms and any- 
body who took part in the 
demonstrations,'’ said a soldier. 

To prevent news of the riots 
spreading, the government shut 
the local telephone system. At 
another checkpoint, police, 
backed by an armoured car, said 
they were on the lookout for 
journalists, either foreign or Jor- 
danian, and were under orders 
to turn them back. As we spoke, 
the hand radio of one police- 
man announced that some 
journalists had been seen “talk- 
ing to the people” and that this 
was to be prevented. 

Despite the attempt to cre- 
ate a news blackout, the course 
of the riots in the Jordanian 
heartland appears dear. On Fri- 
day Leith ShubeOat, president 
of the Jordanian Engineers’ 
Association, a major opposition 
figure known for bis pro-Iraqi 
sympathies, gave a sermon in 
the mosque in Ma'an. 

Local people say that at a 
rally attended by about 150 peo- 
ple afterwards, police opened 
fire with tear gas and the 
demonstrators responded with 
stones. As the dashes escalat- 
ed. police and rioters used 
guns and Mr Kateb was shot 
through the heart from be- 


hind, according to a doctor 
who saw his body in the hospi- 
taL.Nayif Abu Hlaleh, an MP 
who was leading the rally, told 
a Jordanian newspaper it was 
peaceful “bnt suddenly the po- 
lice started throwing tear gas 
and shooting with live ammu- 
nition”. 

The riots are serious be- 
cause they took place among 
Jordanians in an area tradi- 
tionally loyal to the Hashemite 
monarchy and a recruiting 
ground for the army and police. 
They are also the type of out- 
burst every Arab ruler fears if 
there is a second round to the 
Gulf war. Within hours of the 
shooting of Mr Kateb the 
streets of Ma'an looked like a 
West Bank town during fight- 
ing between Israelis and Pales- 
tinians. 

lyres were burning and 
streets were blocked by stones. 
Young stone-throwers wrapped 
their head-dresses around their 
faces to prevent recognition. On 
Saturday four policemen were 
hospitalised after a gun battle. 

At the same time the rela- 
tives of Mr Kateb stormed the 
hospital where his body had 
been taken and took it away for 
burial. When King Hussein ar- 


rived later, he said: “Tribal 
leaders are not able to control 
some of the people who carry 
machine-guns.” 

He warned that if there was 

a US milit ary strike on Iraq, half 

a million Iraqi refugees might 
come to Jordan. He said that 
Israel might also push Pales- 
tinians from the Wfea Bank into 
Jordan. Palestinians in Jordan 
generally feel too vulnerable to 
demonstrate. But Jordanians, 
particularly from the south of 
the country, have done so sev- 
eral times in the past 10 years. 

In 1996 a rise in the price of 
bread led to severe rioting in 
Karak, a hill-top town north of 
Ma'an. 

The government’s immedi- 
ate reaction to the riots was to 
arrest Mr Shubeilat and an un- 
known number of local people. 
One man said that marry stu- 
dents and teachers had been put 
in jail, though he admitted that 
his information was sketchy. 

Abdul Sal am al Majali, the 
Prime Minister, said a state of 
emergency may be imposed 
Describing what happened as a 
“s ham eful act”, King Hussein 
warned of the vulnerability of 
Jordan, caught as it is between 
Israel and Iraq. 
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Up in arms: A protester with a tear-gas gun seized from police after a pro-Iraqi march hi Ma'an, Jordan Photograph: Reuters 


EU ministers relegate stand-off to bottom of talks agenda 


By Steve Craws haw 

in Brussels 


EUROPEAN foreign ministers meet 
in Brussels today for key talks on the 
most important foreign-policy is- 
sues facing the European Union. Giv- 
en the circumstances, including the 
last-ditch attempts yesterday to find 
a compromise solution even as war 
continues lo loom, one might assume 
that the Iraq crisis would dominate 
the agenda. One would be wrong. 

Iraq is seventh out of eight items 
on the running order, barely a post- 
script to be discussed “over lunch". 
South Africa, Switzerland, China 
and Iran all figure more prominently. 


Britain, which bolds the presidency 
of the Union until June, has not en- 
couraged the EU to get involved In- 
deed it takes scant notice of the 
views of its European partners. 
During recent shuttle diplomacy to 
die Gulf, Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, emphasised that he only 
represented Britain. His key tele- 
phone calls are to the US secretary 
of state, Madeleine Albright, not to 
Brussels, Paris or Bonn. 

All ofwhfch has caused some rest- 
lessness in Europe. The Dutch for- 
eign minister, Hans van Mierlo, 
talked of Britain's “big problems” in 
meeting its obligations as an EU 
member, and complained that Britain 


was “trying to keep the EU on the 
outside". French diplomats com- 
plain: “Why hasn’t Tony Blair dis- 
cussed things with the 15? It would 
have been difficult [to find a joint so- 
lution], but one could have tried” 
None the less, Dutch diplomats 
insist that Mr van Mierlo was mak- 
ing a general point, affecting France 
as well as the UK: “Britain has two 
bats and two sets of responsibilities. 
It's not always easy to distinguish 
which hat a country is wearing. Two 
countries [Britain and France] are 
permanent members of the Securi- 
ty Council and also sometimes pres- 
idents of the EL'. What he was trying 
to say is that there is always a dilem- 


ma when that happens. It was not 
meant as a criticism of the UK.” 

The French have been outspo- 
kenly at odds with Britain. In prac- 
tice, however, this hasbeen a national 
rather than a European viewpoint A 
front-page headline in Le Monde last 
week talked of France “leading a fi- 
nal battle” to avoid war.' The paper 
argued: “France is the only Western 
country to be directly involved in seek- 
ing a peaceful solution." Even the 
French, while refusing to contemplate 
the possibility of militaiy action, ac- 
knowledge that other European 
countries will probably go along with 
it if push comes to shove. For the mo- 
ment Britain is, on this side of the 


Atlantic, virtually being allowed to 
ran the show. 

Theoretically. Europe is working 
towards a common foreign policy. 
Yugoslavia was a high priority for the 
EU, and a diplomatic disaster, not 
least because of the divisions with- 
in the Union. But Yugoslavia was, 
as diplomats note, “on our 
doorstep”, and therefore had to be 
confronted, at least in theory. The 
complexities of Iraq are further 
away, thus offering a useful alibi for 
European failure to have an agreed 
view. Britain and France, who both 
still like to think of themselves as 
global movers and shakers, are out- 
spoken in their respective views. Oth- 


ers believe, as one diplomat ac- 
knowledged, that "they can afford 
to wash their hands”. 

Germany, whose constitution 
bars it from involvement in military 
adventures abroad, has been most- 
ly supportive of Britain - emphasis- 
ing tiie need to seek a diplomatic 
solution, but also accepting the pos- 
sibility of military action, if other op- 
tions fafl. At today's meeting, there 
will be “strong support for continu- 
ing diplomatic efforts”, which sounds 
like Elys6e-5peak. But the Italians, 
for example, are notably reluctant to 
criticise the tough British stance. 
“This is a question of broocia di f er- 
ror one Italian diplomat noted - 


“iron-arm”, meanin g the test of 
strength where the weaker person's 
arm is forced down to the table. 

There is unanimity that Saddam 
Hussein must comply with UN res- 
olutions, but on the question of mil- 
itary force, views are more mumbled. 

If diplomatic pressures, including 
yesterday’s visit to Baghdad by UN 
Secretary-General Kofi Arman, force 
Saddam Hussein to back down, 
France will claim credit for its last- 
minute brokering. Britain wifi con- 
tinue to insist that only the threat of 
force persuaded Saddam to come to 
his senses! Meanwhile, the EU as a 
single entity remains dearly, perhaps 
even humiliatingly, on the sidelines.' 
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Kofi Annan, Iraqis are still 

A strange 

day in 

barefoot 

Baghdad 


living with the consequences of a clash between their leader and America 

r ' J Cook stands 

apart from 
hawkish US 


By Robert Fisk 

m Baghdad 

HE CAME ai us through the 
traffic, bangiog his liny fist on 
the side of our car. He could 
have been no more than four 
years old, barefoot and dressed 
in a worn oversize leather jack- 
et with a dozen holes ripped in- 
to it. “Give me money.’' he 
shrieked, banging the door 
again, staring atme through the 
glass and wrinkling his" eyes 
to imitate tears. Or was it 
imitation? 

On the pavement an hour 
/aler, almost on the banks of 
the Tigris, three more children 
attacked, older this lime, grab- 
bing at our coats, screaming 
“money” until wc gave them 
half a dollar; they grabbed our 
bags for more until wc physi- 
cally pushed them from us, 
cursing them - heaven help us 
- for their assault. 

Would Madeleine Albright 
1 wonder, have given them a 
cent? Or would she have lec- 
tured Lhem on the iniquities of 
their leader and the need for 
UN sanctions, the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait and the im- 
morality of weapons of mass 
destruction (those, at least, in 
Iraqi hands, the others being 
apparently less dangerous). 

It was a strange old day in 
Baghdad yesterday, one of 
those mild winter afternoons 
along the Tigris - dark 
Mediterranean blue under the 
February sun - that should 
presage peace rather than war. 
Kofi Annan appeared to be 
promising us the earth, or 
promising Saddam a clearer 
definition of UN resolution 687 
in return for letting the UN's 
inspectors into his palaces, but 


the Iraqis, almost wearily, ac- 
cepted the possibility of yet 
another “Allied" attack. The 
anti-aircraft guns were back on 
the usual ministry roofs and a 
bunch of old American-made 
Kuwaiti armour - rusting relics 
from the 1990 attempt to turn 
the emirate into Iraq's 13lh 
province - was being trucked 
up a highway out of town. 

Just outside Abu Ghoraib, 
groups of young men - 30 or 
40 strong but thin and ungainly 
figures in old jeans and ill- 
fitting shirts - stood to atten- 
tion in front of smartly dressed 
soldiers in khaki and black 
berets. 

Saddam s would-be volun- 
teers were being taught how to 
dress to attention, but they 
were no Dad's army, more 
like Dad’s kids, a rag-tag bunch 
of youths listening earnestly to 
their military commanders in 
case Iraq's third major war in 
two decades was to begin in a 
few days' time. 

Whaf ihe West can do from 
the air can still be seen on the 
highway west of Baghdad. If 
the bridges have been repaired, 
the road surface is still slashed 
with shrapnel scars where 
American and British aircrews 
thought they were bombing 
Scud missile trucks in 1991. In 
fact they were attacking petrol 
tankers, often driven by Jor- 
danians. It is still a lonely jour- 
ney to Baghdad over the desert 
highway - I passed no more 
than 20 old lorries in four 
hours' driving - and Baghdad 
presents an odd picture of a 
capita) supposedly threatening 
“the whole world”. 

Indeed, as I drove past the 
miles of abandoned trains in 
the great railway yards outside 
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A US soldier on guard yesterday at a Kuwaiti army air-base where Patriot missile launchers are held Photograph: Reuters 


Baghdad and the empty sta- 
tions. the words of Messrs 
Clinton and Blair kept coming 
back to me. President Clinton 
called Saddam a “predator of 
the 21st century” at the Pfcn- 
tagon last week - few Kuwait- 
is would disagree - but 
Baghdad is a city gone to seed, 
its people impoverished, its 
children begging in the streets, 
grass growing through cracks in 
its underpasses and pavements. 
Even the giant street paintings 
of Saddam Hussein, the great 
father-figure himself, have fad- 


ed in the sun of seven summers. 

It is a place of lost wealth, 
courtesy of LIN sanctions. And 
the Iraqis are people living in 
the ruins of empire, the only 
palaces still fit for kings owned 
by the man who has compared 
himself to Nebuchadnezzar 
and who objects - very strong- 
ly indeed as we all know - to 
the UN inspectors turning up 
at midnight in their jeans and 
baseball hats to check beneath 
the four-posters. 

Even the old marble en- 
trance floor of the Al-Rashid 


hotel - which depicts President 
George Bush in a mosaic- has 
been partly worn away. 

So. as we drove through the 
cold grey-brown Iraqi desert 
yesterday, it was difficult to de- 
cide which world we were liv- 
ing in. As our four-wheel-drive 
hummed along the highway. 
Radio Monte Carlo informed 
us of the latest New York Times 
prediction of “massive raids" in 
the event of Saddam ‘s non- 
compliance with weapons in- 
spection teams, or a possible 
1.500 dead. 


So who would be making up 
the “collateral damage" next 
time? The Iraqi peasant in his 
red chequered headdress trying 
to kick-start his battered Nissan 
on the edge of Baghdad, not far 
from an anti-aircraft battery? 
The kids who begged us for 
Iraqi dinars? 

Or would it include the 
moustachioed waiter who 
served us Cola last night and 
who smiled weakly at us, part- 
ly I suspect in embarrassment, 
and admitted: "I would like to 
go to America." 


By Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

ROBIN COOK yesterday ex- 
posed the divisions between 
Britain and the United Slates 
by refusing to rule out more 
diplomatic efforts to avert war 
jignin<a Iraq, while Washington 
was adopting a more hawkish 
approach to the Kofi Annan 
peace mission. 

Britain is expected to calf for 
more time to reach a diplomatic 
solution today when the Unit- 
ed Nations Secretary-General 
reports back to the Security 
Council although the US could 
press for action after the fail- 
ure to get Saddam Hussein to 
sign any agreement: 

The Foreign Secretary's de- 
termination to exhaust diplo- 
matic efforts before resorting to 
force also showed up the dif- 
ferences within the Government 
in spite of repeated denials. 

Mr Cook said that the UN 
Secretary-General would be 
the "last serious envoy” to vis- 
it Baghdad in the crisis, but left 
open the possibility of more 
diplomatic efforts. “Last chance 
is a vexy big phrase. I wouldn't 
wish to say when Kofi Annan 
comes back that is it,” Mr Cook 
said on BBC radio. 

But George Robertson, the 
Secretary of State for Defence, 
echoed the more hawkish US and 
Downing Street line on GMTV. 
“Tune is running out for Saddam 
and obviously this is a make-or- 
break meeting.” he .said. 

The Independent has learnt 
that the differences go beyond 
Mr Cook to the heart of the 
Foreign Office over Tony Blair’s 
unequivocal support for Bill 
Clinton’s foreign policy on Iraq. 
A senior government source 
said: “It is not about personal- 
ities. It is not a split between 
Robin and the Prime Minister. 
Robin is reflecting the view in 
the Foreign Office. There is a 
difference between the For- 
eign Office and No 10. but it’s 
mainly about the nuances." | 


The Foreign Office is anxious 
about the disastrous effects a war 
with Iraq will have on Britain's 
relations in the Gulf region. 
Some of Britain's friends, in- 
cluding Saudi Arabia, with 
whom Britain has multi-billion 
pound arms contracts, have re- 
fused to allow their air bases to 
be used this time for strikes on 
Iraq tty Allied forces, although 
they were used in the Gulf war. 

Mr Cook also suggested that 
he would not object to President 
Saddam tying “buttons and 
bows" to the deal providing the 
bottom line was agreed in writ- 
ing to allow Un scorn to get back 
to work in stopping him devel- 
oping biological and chemical 
weapons of mass destruction. 

"If Saddam negotiates for 
buttons and bows to be tied 
around that package that is 
something we can live with. 1 am 
myself not particularly fijssed 
with where the commas go.” 

Mr Cook said Mr Annan had 
scope to reach a deal within the 
bottom line agreed by the five 
permanent members of the se- 
curity council that Unscom 
should be able to return to its 
work. “The central point is that 
Unscom has control of its op- 
erations. not Saddam.” he said. 

He denied that there were dif- 
ferences between himsejf and 
Madeleine Albright, the US 
Secretary of Stale, over a plan to 
reach a compromise by allowing 
Unscom inspection teams to be 
accompanied by diplomats. a so- 
called “Unscorn-plus suits” op- 
tion. “Our thinking is very much 
the same. It Ls claimed that she 
is against Unscom plus. I think 
it was Madeleine who invented 
the phrase ‘Unscom plus*. What 
we can't settle for is Unscom mi- 
nus,” he said. 

Mr Blair spoke to Mr Annan 
by telephone on Saturday night 
urging him to impress on Pres- 
ident Saddam “the importance 
of Iraq being brought back into 
line” with UN security council 
resolutions to destroy his 
weapons of mass destruction. 
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£10 Conran lunch 

The Independent and Independent on Sunday in association with Terence Conran are 
delighted to offer readers the opportunity to enjoy lunch or early evening supper at 
six of London^ top restaurants throughout January and February for -£(0 

From Monday January 5th until Saturday February 28th, the following • 
establishments are offering readers a two course lunch or early evening supper for 

just £10 per person. . 

How to Book 

To participate in the offer simply collect one token (tokens will be printed every day until Sat- 
urday February 28th) and then telephone the restaurant of your choice quoting yourself as an 
Independent diner. On your arrival at the restaurant you should present your token m order 
to qualify for the offer. Each token is valid for a complete table booking. The tokens will be. ; . 
valid for one week only, and will be dated accordingly. To continue to participate In the offer, : 
simply collect a token from the week in which you wish to dine. Pre-booking is essential and 
^ 7 all bookings are subject to availability. 

A special discount is available on selected items in the Bluebird and Le Ptont de la Tour shops ‘ 

on presentation of the token. 
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BAR* GRILL CAFE 
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Valid between Saturday February 

INDEPENDENT 
2jsr and Friday February Z7th 

Name — 



Address — * — 




The Independent offer Is available at. the : 
following restaurants: 

Bluebird 350 King's Road. London, SW3 5UU - "l. 
oi7i 559 j ooo • ; •: 

Lunch 1 2noon - 3pm. early evening supper 6pm -Tprtyy.: 

Blue Print Cafe The Design Museum. 28 Shad Thimes, London, S£l 
2YE *: . 1 " 

0171 378 7031 ' - -' 

Luivri 1 2iroon - 3pm. early evening supper 6pm r 7pm* - t ■ ' . 

Le Pont de la Tour Bar & Grill 36dShad Thames, London. ;SEl 2YE 
0171 403 8403 . 

Lunch 1 2noon - 3pm. early evening supper 6pm -7pm 

Mezzo 100 Wardour Street. London. W1V3LE . 

0171 3144000 I .'..' :' .- 

Lunch 1 2noon - 3pm. eariy evening supper 6prh -; 7pm . 
dosed Sarurday lunchtime, open Sunday 12pm - 4pnv .• r •- 

Quaglino’s 16 Bury Street, St James’s; London, SWIY 6AL \ 

0171 930 6767 

Lunch Qnoon - 3pm. early evening supper 5.30prr- 6.30pm . 

Zinc Bar & Grill 21 Heddon Street, London, WIFI 71F 

oi7i 255 SS99 . ; 

The special 3 cour se menu is available between l2noon and 7pm 
between Monday and Wednesday the offer is extended unti l I pm* 

The offer s available 7 days a week at a» ax restaurants .. .• 

O^ixxaW^afwbpmonFtbruaryM 


Reward 

yourself 

f635^ 

v gross rate per annum* / 


Reward Reserve 


Reword Reserve, our instant access savings 
account, not only offers you on attractive 
rote of interest but could also give you extra 
rewards. You con now earn interest of up to 
6.35% gross p.o.’ 

That's becouse we top up the basic rate 
with quarterly interest rote rewords, 
providing you've mode no more than one 
withdrawal each quarter. And, if you make 
no more than three withdrawals in o year. 


we'll go a step further and add on extra 
annual interest reward. 

You con open a Reward Reserve occount 
with a minimum deposit of £2,000. To find 
out more, coll us on the number below or 
pop into ony NotWest branch. 

Isn t it time to reword yourself ? 


Call 0800 200 400 

MON TO FRI 3.00am TO S.OOpm SAT 9.00am TO 6.00pr 


Nat West 

More than just a bank 


onnuofc). fil rote or- cufajeo In wcrkOon. When- oppropriau . k»et me to, Cagremhj 2OTJ Jl bUdL..^ nt Y* 1 ° nrniot ■ntwest i" (w 

Othewto. (lor ample, abject id *e iR^r^stration faml, hurest TIw^ok me rixkrned *** non-tapoier 

safe £ &X3Z SEErS: EETSKSEfc Si 
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Freak power failure puts 
Auckland out of business 


Jaw Gray of Reuters 

^Auckland 

ThENew Zealand prBPPT prwn- 
Mercury Energy said at the 

weekend that it expected the 
restoration of normal electric- 
ity supplies to central Auckland 
to take more than a week, af- 
ter a freak power crisis paralysed 
the central business district 
Hundreds of businesses are 
preparing to shut down for the 
Mart week and thousands of res- 
idents are leaving their homes 
after the fourth - and final - ma- 
jor power cable supplying the 
inner city failed on Friday nighL 
Mercury said that only 10 
per cent of the central city will 
have power this week, leaving 
only emergency services and 
hospitals supplied with mains 
electricity. Repair crews were, 
it said, working around the 
dock, but only one of the four 
collapsed cables would be fixed 
by the weekend. 

“It will bring back some 


supplies to the CBD. It will not 
be anonnal supply. We will not 
have a normal supply until at 
least two more cables are fixed. 
Early in the following week is 
the best estimate," said Richard 
Gibbons, Mercury’s general 
manager of networks. 

He said people in the af- 
fected area who had power 
were likely to lose it and those 
without should not expect it to 
return for op to seven days. 
Businesses have been told to 
dose for a week or relocate if 
they do not have their own 
power generators, and resi- 
dents have been told to find al- 
ternative accommodation. 

The Prime Minister, Jenny 
Shipley, said that at this stage 
the government was not getting 
involved. “It is a contractual 
matter between the supply au- 
thority and businesses in the 
downtown area,” she told Tele- 
vision New 2fealand, which was 
able to stay on air thanks to 
diesel-powered generators. 
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She said the government’s 
rde in die crisis may be in the 
form ofan inquiry, “^fenced to 
know how fins occurred, and we 
need to know whether there is 
anything we can do to avoid it 
happening again.” It was 
unclear how many businesses 
would open in Auckland today. 

Michael J acorn b, die man- . 
ager of Power Hire Generators, 
said his entile stock of more 
than 100 generators had been 
hired or add. The Coopers & 
lybrand building, Auckland's 
largest central office Nock, was 
shutting down for the week. 

Also dosing were Anddand 
University, where 12£00 stu- 
dents had been expected to at- 
tend Enrolment Week over the 
next few days, and the Auckland 
High an d District Courts. 

Furious retailers have called 
on Mercury to compensate for 
losses caused by the crisis. But 
while Mercury accepted re- 
sponsibility for the power fail- 
ure it demed ft had scrimped on 


maintenance and 1ms refused to 
pay compensation unless it is 
shown to be negligent. 

Its chief executive, Wayne 
Gilbert, said the CBD net- 
work’s design standard was the 
Same as for similar gtrw! Eu- 
ropean cities. Rkb major cables 
to the district, rated at a total 
of 440 Kfovoits of electricity, 
have failed over the past month. 
Mr Gibbons said it would be. 
hard to determine the cause of 
the fafiures uziril parts of the ca- 
ble were sent overseas for test- 
ing, but the long, hot summer 
had probably contributed. 

However. Michael Barnett, 
head of Auckland Chamber of 
Commerce, said it was unac- 
ceptable that the country’s com- 
mercial heart had to operate in 
a "Thinl WxkT environment of 
unreliable infrastructure. 

“Irrespective of fault, buaneas 
has been dealt a majorNow,” he 
added, “and in time a fair and 
just compensation needs to be 
found.” 


Burning up: Bar staff at the Shakespeare Tavern, Auckland, carry on working by candlelight 


Photograph: Reuters 
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Hong Kong’s 
new warmth for 
Cool Britannia 

Stephen Vines reports from the former 
colony where, post-handover, there is an 
insatiable appetite for all things British 


THE LOWERING of the 
Union flag over Hong Kong, 
has, it seems, been a boon for 
all Things British. 

“In a way it’s made life 
much easier for us,” says 
Christopher Hammeibeck, the 
executive director of the British 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In the past, he says, “we were 
seen as being part of the ad- 
ministration'’ and having spe- 
cial privileges which had long 
disappeared. Now thefirits are 
simply foreigners, but foreign- 
era who happen to be well dug 
into Hong Kong. 

Tfade between Britain and 
Hong Kong rose by 12 per cent 
. last year, covering hatf a year 
during which Hong Kong had 
ceased to be under British rule. 

Meanwhile there is evidence 
ofa strong feeling of warmth for 
absent friends. A survey by the 
University of Hong Koogs So- 
cial Science Research Centre 
found that 63 per cent of those 
interviewed trusted the old 
colonial government, while only 
52 per cent expressed trust in 
the new order. 

This may not necessarily re- 
flect love for the British per se; 
only some 30 per cent said they 
had faith in the British gov- 
ernment, roughly the same 
□umber expressing faith in the 
Chinese government, Hong 
Kong’s new sovereign power. 

Another survey, taken a 
month after this one, found 
□early two-thirds of those in- 
terviewed expressing the view 
that things have got worse since 
the handover. Only 4 per cent 
thought that thin gs had actually 
got better. 

Maybe the new regime 
needs more time to find Its feet 
before it generates the kind of 
confidence which the old colo- 
nial order managed to achieve. 
China, the new sovereign pow- 
er, needs to work even balder. 
Hong Kong people in trouble 
overseas still turn to British 
diplomatic missions, as opposed 
to their Chinese counterparts. 

Britain, for example, is giv- 
ing consular assistance to 215 
Hong Kong people who have 
been arrested and detained 
abroad. This is the double the 
number being assisted by Chi- 
nese missions in any way. The 
Foreign Office says char those 
given help in these extreme cir- 
cumstances are only the tip of 
the iceberg, as far more Hong 
Kong people request assistance 
on a wider range of matters. 

Up to 3.5 million Hong 
Kong people still carry British 
travel documents, compared to 
400,000 who have been issued 
with China’s new Special Ad- 
ministrative Region passport. 

The British documents only 
apply to those bom under colo- 
nial rule and will gradually die 
out . The Government’s plan to 
give foil British citizenship to 
remaining colonial subjects 
specifically excludes Hong 
Kong British passport holders. 

This has caused some re- 


sentment but certainly no lack 
of interest in things British. A 
recent British educational fes- 
tival attracted 18,000 visitors, 
the highest number in four 
years. The British Council is ex- 
periencing a steep rise in de- 
mand for its already well- 
attended English language 
courses, and, while some 8,000 
students were beavering away 
learning English, a UK Style ex- 
hibition, held shortly after the 
handover, did much to bring Mr 
Blair’s vision of “Cool Britan- 
nia” to the former colony. 

The British CoanciT rejects 
any suggestion that the popu- 
larity of things British is con- 
nected with nostalgia. Renee 
Fok, the council’s spokes- 
woman, insists Britain is doing 
well in Hong Kong because it 
is offering events which are rel- 
evant “The relevance doesn’t 


The Union flag comes down 
for the final time in June 
last year Photograph: Reuter. 

disappear because Britain is no 
longer the colonial power." 

Mr Hammeibeck says that 
pre-handover talk of discrim- 
ination against the British has 
turned out to be quite un- 
founded. On the contrary, he 
says, “people are bending over 
backwards to assure the British 
community that there is noth- 
ing to fear”. 

He believes that China's 
overwhelming aim is to maintain 
“busineaas usual” The Labour 
government m Britain is busy 
rebuilding relations with China 
and Peking has shown every sign 
of being willing to reciprocate. 

Meanwhile there seems to 
be an insatiable appetite for 
British memorabilia. Hong 
Kong is suffering a serious coin 
shortage because so many peo- 
ple are hoarding coins with 
the Queen's head. 

. Extremely tally pieces of 
government equipment stamp- 
ed with the crown have sold fu r 
impressive sums at auctions 
and new union flags arc bcin« 
produced in Chinese facloriet 
to replace the sold out ■•gen- 
uine” colonial relics which have 
already been snapped up. 
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2003: a space odyssey 


The sky's the limit: How the International Space Station will look when it is completed. From end to end of its giant solar panels, it will be as big two pootbali pitches Photograph: Nasa 


tafive years' time, a new 
In emational Space Station 
isazheduled to be in orbit. 
Chrles Arthur asks why 


Moe people will have heard that ihe Mir 
spat station celebrated its 1 2th. and 
prohbly least safe, year aloft last week. 
Whs a year it was: an onboard fire, a crash 
with supply ship which punctured a crew 
mode, repeated computer crashes, and 
hea palpitations diagnosed in one of the 
Rnsan cosmonauts. 

I that context, it sounds surprising to 
hea-hat within five years, there should be 
* ftoer space station aloft - as big as two 

fooall fields, weighing 450 tonnes, and 
conining 43,000 cubic feet of working 
spa. It will cost more than any collabo- 
rate project ever. After the disasters on 
Afican they be serious? 

)u would think not. But the momen- 
tuoehind the International Space Station 
prcct appears unstoppable. Although - or 
peaps because - it is the largest and most 
coni ex multinational co-operative science 
anmgmeering ever, and will cost between 
$5m andSlOObn to build, launch and op- 


erate for a decade, it is now seem as in- 
evitable. (If you’re keen, you can even get 
your International Space Station Founda- 
tion MasterCard® Credit Card, although it 
doesn’t guarantee you a spot on board - just 
a race picture on the front when you use iL) 

But the idea first proposed by Ronald 
ReagaD in 1984. for an $8bn permanent 
space station, is moving closer to fruition. 
This June, the first component of the sta- 
tion will be launched from a site in 
Baikonur, Kazahkstan. 

Funded by the US and built by Russia, 
the control module alone weighs 20 tonnes. 
The news of its shipment from its Moscow 
factory in January moved Randy Brinkley', 
the international Space Station programme 
manager at the US space agency Nasa, to 
say happily: “The year of the Internation- 
al Space Station is 199$.“ 

However, some people are asking why 
they really need another floating toolbox, 
and how the costs can be justified. Dale 
Bumpers, a Democrat Senator, attempts 
every year to halt funding for the 1SS: “One 
shuttle flight to the space station will cost 
almost as much as the entire budget 
($454m) of the National Institute on Ag- 
ing.” be complained recently. 

What will astronauts do on the ISS? 
First, they’ll build it - a slow process which 
will require 45 assembly flights to put to- 


gether its 100 components, with comple- 
tion scheduled for 2003 - though even be- 
fore then it will be feasible to cany out 
experiments, as with Mir. 

Once finished, it will provide access for 
researchers (“from around the world", em- 
phasises Nasa) to permanent, state-of-the- 
art laboratories in weightless conditions. 

Current plans are for a crew of up lo sev- 
en people using five complete pressurised 
laboratories, with attached external sites for 
research. It will also be a very useful 
jumping-off point for human exploration 
of the Solar System, if that goes ahead 

So what sort of experiments do they 
plan? Already scientists have begun lining 
up their plans. One will be a cheap mag- 
netic spectrometer that will search for an- 
timatter - particles with the same weight, 
but opposite characteristics, to normal 
ones such as electrons and helium. Others 
will investigate the effect of microgravity 
on producing metal alloys, the ways in which 
cells deteriorate in bones with age. and how 
to produce a laser-cooled atomic dock 10 
times more accurate than any buUt on Earth. 

The ISS’s governmental backers are un- 
derstandably keen to get as many com- 
mercial companies as they can on board. 
But the evidence of years of space travel 
is that terrestrial companies are reluctant 
to pul their money into pies in the sky: they 


wfll pay to put satellites into orbit, espe- 
cially if they can bounce telephone or TV 
signals off them, but (despite the urban 
myth about Teflon) very few inventions have 
come from space work And very few com- 
panies rush to Nasa with ideas for exper- 
iments they want to see done in space. 

Even so, backers suggest that once the 
ISS is built, pharmaceutical companies will 
be interested in growing protein crystals - 
which form larger and dearer shapes in mi- 
crogravity than on Earth. The growing em- 
phasis on protein-based work (as a 
consequence of gene research) on Earth 
could make that a hit, because it will let 
the firms make better dregs, tailored to af- 
fect proteins whose behaviour is better un- 
derstood as a result of the space work. 

But only the very largest drugs com- 
panies could likely afford to hire that space 
in space - and they arc exactly the ones 
which will have other methods of investi- 
gating promising chemicals on the ground 
quickly and efficiently. 

Such is the cost element that one mate- 
rials srientisl told the science journal Nature 
“If RumpdstQtskin took straw into space and 
spun it into gold, he’d still lose money." 

And the spiralling cost of the station is 
only part of the worry. Privatety, Nasa ad- 
mits that the much-delayed station - which 
was meant to have been completed in 1994 


- may have missed its best chances. Then 
there is the (act that the ISS has actually been 
scaled down in size: President Reagan en- 
visioned a much bigger beast than is now 
being transferred from the drawing boards. 
Shrinking budgets have hit space programs 
in every country, and that in turn has meant 
that the fabric of the station is being paid 
for in part by money that had been ear- 
marked for facilities. “We ’ll build a house, 
but not have any furniture," grumbles 
Lawrence Young, who heads Nasa’s Space 
Biomedical Research Institute SBR1. 

Still there are some who remain opti- 
mistic. At Boeing, Nasa’s prime contractor 
for the ISS. Doug Stone, the programme 
manager, rites benefits the research will bring 
lo health care back here. There’s the value 
of international co-operation to American 
foreign policy. There arc the possibilities for 
serendipitous high-tech discoveries. 

But he sees something more too. “The 
ISS is about people of all walks, all races, 
many political systems all coming togeth- 
er to reach outside ourselves and accom- 
plish something far greater than any of us 
could accomplish alone. Tb attempt what 
seems impossible, to reach beyond your 
grasp, to dare great deeds - this is an im- 
portant part of being human." If fine words 
could launch a space station. Stone would 
have done his job already. 
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Brush your 
teeth to stay 
alive/ Pensioner 
in a spin/ The 
future is tiny 

Worried about a heart attack! 

You should exercise, eat right 
and keep your teeth clean, ac- 
cording to a team from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. They reckon 
that the bacteria found in plaque 
can cause blood platelets lo clump 
up- the first stage toward a blood 
dot that could cause a heart attack 
or stroke. Gum disease then offers 
those bacteria a good route into 
the bloodstream; and several re- 
searchers have reported recently 
finding bacteria in the athero- 
sderotic plaque that dogs diseased 
coronary arteries. 

Dr Mark Herzfoerg of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, found that 
germs taken from dirty and diseased 
gums and infused into rabbits led 
to abnormal electrocardiograms 
and fester heart and breathing 
rates. Using a different bacterium 
did not have these effects. 

Why? Some bacteria found in 
plaque and gum disease produce 
a protein called platelet aggrega- 
tion associated protein or PAAP. 
This could be the key to the prob- 
lem, Dr Herzberg said. 

Spun but not shaken; that was 
John Glenn, soon to be the old- 
est astronaut, after he had a ses- 
sion in the training centrifuge at 
Brooks Air Force Base in Florida 
last Thursday. The whirling arm, 
intended to simulate the intense 
gravitational experience of a Space 
Shuttle launch, generated forces 
of up to 3g (three times the force 
of gravity). Officials had an am- 
bulance standing by, “just to make 
sure", though they also insisted 
that they were “not at all worried" 
that the former and future astro- 
naut would have any problems. 

Glenn, who is now a senator, 
was the centrifuge's oldest rider: the 
former record-holder was aged 
64. Taking a ride on the machine 
is a training requirement for all firet- 
tirne space shuttle fliers, to acquaint 
them with the rigors of launch. 

Building nanometre-scale ma- 
chines could become easier using 
a technique devised by Israeli sci- 
entists. who have used DNA to 
grow wires just a few nanometres 
wide between two electrodes. Each 
electrode had a DNA “anchor" at 
the end: a “bridge" of DN A which 
would attach to those anchors was 
then added, and selected those 
electrodes to connect itself. 

After that the researchers, at 
the Technion-Israel Institute of 
Technology, Haifa, added posi- 
tively-charged silver ions, which at- 
tached to the negatively charged 
DNA. According to their report in 
Nature, the ions were then chem- 
ically turned into silver atoms, leav- 
ing a silver bridge just 12 
micrometres long. It's a tech- 
nique which could be used to 
build the chips of the future: 
“Self-assembly is well-developed 
in nature,” said one researcher. 
“The whole toolbox is there. ” 


tELL ME ABO UT ... life ex pectancy 


T HE STAR S NE XT M ONTH 


)NE of the most misunder- 
tood statistics in general use 
s that of “life expectancy" . If 
ou tell someone that the life 
■xpectancy in country A is 43 
ears, and in .country B is 63 
ears, they tend to think that 
a country A adults who are 
itherwise healthy start felling 
11 with fetal diseases in their 
ifth decade, while Lhosc in 
ountry B cam' on happily for 
0 more years. 

That’s the easy way to in- 
erpret the phrase “life cx- 
cctancy aL birth" - and it’s 
Iso completely wrong. 

People often get it mixed 
pwith “lifespan". In fact, the 
aaximum possible human 
ifespan probably hasn’t 
banged in millennia. It's 
lightly more than 120 years 
the oldest confirmed person 
a modern times. Jeanne Cal- 
lant. died last vear. aged 
22 ). 

So what does life ex- 
pectancy actually mean? It s 
ow long, on average, a child 
orn alive in that year can ex- 
pect to live. Like any average, 
:'s only a single figure, and 
ince it’s being used to express 
tie huge variation of human 
fespans across a population. 

. tends to mask the inith. 

The fact is that country A 
t the above paragraph will 
rob ably be full of hale 3nd 
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Oldest: Jeanne Calmant 

hearty 60-year-olds. How have 
they survived? Because the 
“life expectancy" considers 
the age at death of everyone 
in the country- and if you av- 
erage the the death of an in- 
fant before its first birthday 
and that of a 70 -year-old. you 
get a life expectancy of just 35 
years. However. 35-year-olds 

tend not to die as easily' as 70- 

vear-olds or infant children. 

This is where people tend 
to trip up on this statistic. In 
countries with comparatively 
low life expectancy, it is almost 
always due to high infant mor- 
tality. Lack of medical care 


and malnutrition often con- 
spire to cause many young 
deaths in developing coun- 
tries. Paradoxically, this often 
leads to a vicious circle: be- 
cause children die young, fam- 
ilies uy to have many children, 
hoping that one or two will 
survive lo adulthood. Bui this 
stretches their limited re- 
sources (such as food, cloth- 
ing and often health care), 
which increases the risk that 
a child will be unhealthy. 

In countries which charge 
for health care, it also in- 
creases the chance that they 
won’t get proper treatment 
Contraceptive availability usu- 
ally breaks this loop because 
it means that having a child be- 
comes a matter of choice, not 
chance. 

Once infant mortality rales 
drop, life expectancy shoots 
up. In most Western countries, 
it is now well over 70. For in- 
stance, in the US, the life ex- 
pectancy for someone born in 
the 19905 is 74.4 years. 

But US citizens now aged 
65 can expect to live another 
17 years - to 82. And of 
course there are plenty of 
centenarians around. But it’ll 

be a long time before our life 

expectancies approach our 
potential lifespans. 

— Charles Arthur. 

Science Editor 


The sky as it will appear in mid-March 1998 
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IF YOU’VE never seen the in- 
nermost planet. Mercury, now’s 
your chance. Ir’s never far from 
the Sun in the sky, and moves 
pretty rapidly - but in the sec- 
ond and Lhird weeks of March, 
it will put on a creditable dis- 
play after sunset. 

It looks like a bright star, set- 
ting up to one and a half hours 
after the Sun. If you have 
binoculars, tty to find the plan- 
et on the evening of 10 March, 
when it will be a couple of 
rnoonwidths north of the plan- 
et Mars, The Red Planet is cur- 
rently only one-tenth as bright 
as Mercury and rapidly disap- 
pearing into the glare of the 
Sim. (But DON'T look at the 
Sun with binoculars.) 

After Pluto, Mercury is the 
tiniest planet in the Solar Sys- 
tem - only 40 per cent larger 
than our Moon, and smaller 
than Jupiter's moon 
Ganymede. Orbiting just 58 
milli on km (36 milli on miles > 
from the Sun, Mercury feels its 
gravity very strongly, tike a 
conker on a very short string, 
it has to travel very quickly - at 
200,000 kph, a hundred times 
fester than Concorde - to avoid 
being pufled is. 

Only one space probe, 
Nasa’s Mariner 10, has ever 
flown past Mercury. The images 
sent back show a heavily- 
cratered world. Like the Moon, 
Mercury received a thorough 


battering from debris Left over 
from the building of the Solar 
System. One severe impact oc- 
curred 3 .850 million years ago, 
when an asteroid about 100km 
across struck the planet. The 
blast resulted in a huge crater, 
the Colons Basin, and sent rip- 
ples through the solid rock to 
create a “bullseye" shape of con- 
centric mountain ranges span- 
ning 3,700 km. The impact was 
so severe that it raised moun- 
tains 2km high on the opposite 
side of the planet. 

But Mercury has some fea- 
tures the Moon doesn't. 
Among these are low ridges 
that run for hundreds of kilo- 
metres across the planet’s sur- 
face. utterly disregarding the 
underlying terrain. These 


“wrinkle ridges" are a sign that 
since it formed. Mercury has 
been shrinking - due to cool- 
ing - so its “skin" has become 
as creased and furrowed as an 
old, dried-up apple. 

It may have decreased in size 
even more substantially. 
Mariner 10 revealed that Mer- 
cury has a disproportionately 
large iron core, making up 
nearly half of the planet. This 
is a strong indication that Mer- 
cury itself was once very much 
bigger - perhaps as much as 30 
per cent. What made it grow 
smaller? Possibly the hot gas- 
es streaming off the Sun sim- 
ply boiled away Mercuty’s outer 
rodty layers. Or perhaps (more 
sensationally) in the turbulent 
early years of the Solar System, 


Mercury was struck by a plan- 
et almost half its size. The re- 
sulting explosion blew off most 
of its surface layers, and de- 
stroyed the other planet alto- 
gether- except for its iron core, 
which merged with Mercury’s 
to form a “supercore". 

A few years ago, as- 
tronomers bouncing radar 
waves off the planet di&xrvered 
that Mercuiy’s poles contain 
highly reflective patches. This in- 
dicates something very smooth 
- more than any rock could be. 
Scientists concluded that they 
are observing deposits of ice. 
buried deep in dark craters 
that never get to see Ihe raj's of 
the Sun. On a world whose day- 
time temperature readies 350C, 
it is an astonishing find. 


WhaA up 

Ai l he beginning of March, ihe 
planei Venus rises a couple or hours 
before the Sun, although this is 
reduced to an hour by the end of the 
month. It reaches its greatest 
brightness This month (magnitude - 
4J5). and if you have a telescope, 
you'll notice it shrinks bom a large 
crescent to a smaller "half moon' 
phase as the days progress. 

Jupiter is concealed m the Sun's 
flare. Saturn is still visible in the 
western sky lor a couple of hours 
after sunset - but it closes rapidiv ra 
on the Sun as the month ends. 

Diary (24-hour, GMT) 

5 March 0841; Moon at Erst quarter 
13 March 0435: Full Mixta 

20 March 1955; Vernal Equinox 
(First day of spring) 

21 March 073S: Moon at last quarter 
28Mareh 0314; Not Moon 

-9 March (13X1: British Summer 
Time begins (clocks go forward] 

— Heather Couper and 
Nigel Henbest 
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Walking 

tall, 

talking 

loud 



DEBORAH ROSS 
TALKS TO 
JANET 

STREET-PORTER 


JANET STREET-PORTER lives in this 
amazing house in the London district of 
ClerkenwelL It's stunning. Steel spiral 
staircases. Diagonal windows. Doors of fat, 
dark wood with thick bits of rope for han- 
dles. “Gosh Janet." I say somewhat breath- 
lessly. having climbed the long, external 
spiral staircase, “this is fantastic. Is it Wim- 
pev or Barratt?" She looks at me stonily. 
“Neither. It’s architect -designed.” Janet 
Stxccl-Porter is 6ft tall. But even if she were 
3ft she'd somehow make you feel stupid 
and small. Inside, the house is all magically 
upside-down, with the kitchen in the roof, 
even the garden in the roof in the form of 
a concrete wedge jutting out. There are pur- 
ple. triangular tables, pink benches, peach, 
colour-washed walls and. downstairs in the 
bedroom, an old British Rail parcel trol- 
ley magnificently converted into a bed. Ea- 
ger. naturally, to daw my way back from 
that initial faux pas. 1 tell her that, as every- 
thing on telly these days seems to be about 
vets or interior design, she should think 
about building a series around, say, neu- 
tering toms on that purple table while talk- 
ing us through the colour-washing of the 
walls. 

She laughs. I am redeemed, but I suspect 
only marginally. She says she's got a piece 
to write for the Sunday Tunes. Then she 
has to go to Channel 4 to take part in some 
discussion programme. Pius, she's await- 
ing an important call to do with a new show 
for ITV. “You can’t stay long," she says. 
‘Tve got work to do.” Her glottals stop all 
over the shop. But I can’t work out bow 
to best write this down. No "T" is ever pro- 
nounced. Got becomes "go,” but it isn’t 
“go”, as in “ready, steady, go” because it’s 
sounded to rhyme with “got”, only with- 
out the “t”. See how complex it is? You’ll 
just have to imagine it 

Physically, Janet Street-Porter is im- 
mensely impressive. Jt’s not just the height 
or that spectacularly crowded mouth, it’s 
also her figure. No waist to speak of. she 
goes straight up and down, and most of it's 
made up of the fabulously long legs which, 
today, end in these fluffy, slip-on trainer 
things. No, they are not slippers, she ex- 
plains. They are part of Nike’s new “post- 
exertion footwear" range. Janet, even at 
51, remains a very happening, slipper-scorn- 
ing sort of person. Her energy and stami- 
na are known to be quite something. 

After various incarnations - presenter. 


producer, BBC executive, managing di- 
rector of the cable station Live TV - she 
has gone back to presenting with Coast To 
Coast, a seven-part series which begins on 
27 February on BBC2 and essentially fol- 
lows Janet as she walks across the south 
coast of England, from Dungeness to We- 
ston-Super-Mare, then through Wales, 
from Cardiff to Conwy, a trip of more than 
500 miles. Sbe has always been a keen walk- 
er, yes. She’s a former president of the 
Ramblers' Association. She owns a second 
home in Yorkshire, goes up moa weekends, 
and walks and walks, I am not a great walk- 
er myself. I mean, if God had wanted us 
to walk, why did he invent cars and roads 
and McDonald's drive-ins? 1 am still hav- 
ing trouble breathing from that staircase. 
But if there is one thing more tiring and 
dull than going for a walk yourself, then 
it might be watching Janet Street Porter 
going for a walk. 

In the opening episode, she promises 
to deliver “glimpses of post-election 
Britain” as she tramps across the coun- 
tryside. Unfortunately, these glimpses 
never really come about. Instead, it’s 
Janet traipsing though rape. Janet in a pon- 
cho in the rain. Janet discussing routes with 
other sad anoraks. Janet being joined by 
Chris Smith somewhere in mid-Wales, 
slipping in mud. and getting a dirty bottom. 
Chris doesn't bother to help her up. 
(What does this tell us about post-election 
Britain? Fall on your bum and New Labour 
doesn’t give a fig?) What does she see in 
this walking nonsense anyway? “You know, 
when you start off, there are all your 
thoughts in your head. Have I called so- 
and-so? Have I left bread in the bread-bin 
in Yorkshire? But as you walk you stop 
thinking about those things” So you find 
it cleansing in some way? Yes, she does, 
she says. Plus it's relaxing, too. The only 
thing that ever riles her while she’s walk- 
ing are caravans. Caravans? “Hate them. 
They’re dangerous on the road and they 
ruin beautiful countryside. Plus, people just 
seem to stay inside them, watching telly.” 
Isn’t that a bit snobby, Janet? “Oh. don’t 
gjve me that rubbish, PLEASE!,’’ she 
cries impatiently . “ Independent readers 
don’t own caravans.” 

The thing about Janet I would most like 
to work out is: bas she been over-rated or 
under-rated over the years? Is she a great 
deal cJeverer than most people think? Or 
was she lucky to get as far as she did? She 
came within a squeak of the Controller- 
ship of BBC2. You don’t get there by fluke 
alone. I’m sure. But, still, what did she ever 
really achieve as a telly executive? There 
was Network 7, which she produced for 
Channel 4, and which was truly innovative 
and rightly won lots of awards for origi- 
nality. But after that, when sbe was bead 
of “yooF at the BBC? Rough Guide and 
Reportage were fine for their particular au- 
diences, but the one chance she was giv- 
en to do Something mainstream, she came 
up with the truly appalling flop that was 
Style Trial. Subsequently, her time at Live 
TV was not a great success. Eventually, sbe 
was packed off with a pay-off reputed to 
be between £100,000 and £200,000. Eor var- 
ious reasons, this wasn’t entirely her fault 
But still, when Nightmare, it Canary Wharf 
- a fly-on-the-wall documentary about her 
time there - went out I remember being 
quite shocked by bow childish she seemed. 
It was all “I want” and “I want it NOW!" 
and “don’t give me fucking excuses. Just 
go do it!” 

Janet is clever, I think. She may even 
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be very clever. But die is only clever In a 
totally here and now. Nike post-exertion 
footwear sort of way. She is wholly of the 
moment, and if her moment doesn't hap- 
pen to be anyone else’s, then she’s not re- 
ally offering very much. She will not 
answer any questions about her past_“I 
don’t want to go over old ground.” she says. 
“The other day, the editor of a soon-to-be 
launched magazine rang me. They want- 
ed me to write a piece on the Seventies. I 
said: ’You’re starting a new magazine, and 
you want me to WTite about something 
that’s 20 years old? You should be com- 
missioning pieces on what’s happening out 
there now’.” 

What is happening out there now? 
“Well, I’m interested in psychic vara- 


At 51 , she remains a 
slipper-scorning sort of 
person. Her energy 
and stamina are known 
to be quite something 


pires.” Beg pardon? “People who suck out 
your ideas, then go off and use them them- 
selves. She is thinking of writing a book on 
the subject. 

Of course, Janet could be refusing to 
talk about her past because sbe just 
doesn’t want to. For all her loudness - loud 
clothes, loud diatribes against male, 
mediocre, middle-aged BBC executives - 
she is quite a private person. I think. “No 
one really knows me,” she says at one point, 
for no particular reason. But, still, her be- 
haviour, on the whole, does seem to fit in 
with someone who has always largely 
lived, and is stiD living, an unexamined life 

She’s been married three times. The last 
marriage, in particular, was a disaster. It 
seems to have been a spur of the moment 
thing with a young salesman whom, it is 
said sbe eventually bad to pay to get out 


her house. “I'm not talking abouL THAT.” 
she says. 

And the future? It’s not something she 
ever thinks about either. She spends as she 
earns. Sbe doesn’t do pensions or shares 
or investments. Recently, on a trip to Ja- 
maica, sbe bought a piece of land because 
she just fancied il 

In some ways Janet is, if not admirable, 
then at least enviable. I, too. would love 
to live remorselessly in the present. I tell 
her as much. I tell her I worry about every- 
thing. The past. The future. You name it, 
111 have a worry about iL She looks at me 
pityingly then says that, if my worries wake 
me in the middle of the night. I should write 
them down there and then. “Then, when 
you look at them in the monring, they'll 
seem piddling." 

You’ve done that, have vou? 

"Yes." 

And what would those worries be. I ask. 
I hope for something interesting here but. 
annoyingly. lose her a gain 

“Oh. you know, the usual things. 
Where’s ray waist gone? Why’s cov skin get- 
ting all loose. Did I leave that bread inthe 
bread bin?” 

I change tack and ask her of she’s ever 
been badly hurt by anything? “Oh yes. like 
I really want to share that with the read- 
ers of The Independent, ^ she says roockingjy. 
Tin not telling you." She is beginning to 
get on my nerves now, so I persist. Did it 
hurt when you tried to flog off your old 
dothes at Christies, and no one bought 
them? “Nah. I only did it so I could have 
double glazing in the bedroom.” Did it hurt 
when Kelvin Mackenzie was editor of the 
Sun, and he published a picture of you next 
to a horse, and asked readers to vote on 
who was the uglier? 

"Can’t remember.” 

Janet, do you ever eiy? 

“Yes.” 

When was the last time? 

“When my dad died. 1 think. I can’t re- 
member.” 

She was born Janet Bull (Sbe bas kept 
the name of her first husband, the pho- 
tographer Tim Street-Porter) Her moth- 
er, Cherrie, was a school dinner lady. Her 
dad, Stan, was an electrician. Sbe grew up 
in Fulham, until, in her early teens, her par- 


ents moved to the suburb that is Ferivale. 
She was a model pupiL She got 1 1 O-lev- 
els and four A-levels. 

She bas always been terrifically ambi- 
tious. This only comes out when, for some 
reason, we get onto our mutual love of 
Scrabble. She adores it, but is a horrible 
loser. Once, sbe was playing with someone 
on the beach. The moment she started to 
lose, she took all the letters and threw them, 
cursing, in the sea. This seems to connect 
with her childhood and, before she knows 


She has never had children. I ask br 
if she thinks she’ll ever regret this, if ony 
fleetingly. She gets cross. “Would you *k 
a bloke that question? Would you ask CH*e 
Anderson?" Yes. absolutely, if he didfi 
have kids. Sbe softens slightly. “If 1 lid 
children, where would they go?.” she sq*. 
She then adds: “Am I frightened there yil 
be no one there to look after memmytfj 
age? No! Fm going Ip move into a grei 
home with my friends. Well go about lje 
nutters in our wheelchairs” 


it, she is remembering something almost 
interesting. “I joined the Young Conserv- 
ative Quiz Team when I was a kid, not be- 
cause I was ever a Young Conservative, but 
because r wanted to do (he quizzes and win. 
So. always ambitious, yes. Eventually, she 


She is wholly of the 
moment, and if her 
moment isn’t anybody 
else’s, then she’s not 
really offering much 




may even have become ambitious beyoad 
her abilities. 

Certainly, she never seems to have been 
without a bloke. I had even read that sbe 
first became engaged at 14. True? 

“1 can't remember.” Certainly, when, 
there haven't been husbands, there have 
been lovers. Musicians. Style people. A rap 
artist called Norms Id or Sidski or some- 
thing. Does sbe find it hard to not have a 

man ? 

“No.” 

You once said relationships were like 
gambling chips. You start off with a big pile, 
then bit by bit the drips go, and the pile 
gets smaller and smaller until it’s time to 
move on. 

“Did I?” 

YES! 

“Can’t remember." 


gave up after the first year because she t*t 
fellow student Piers Gough- (he archil}* 
who eventually designed this house ofh^. 
the man at Wimpey being busy - and kfiv 
she’d never be as good as him. She tund 
to journalism, writing for Petticoat Maj- 
zine, tben the Evening Standard, before - • 
ing on to telly, and team-present j 
light-weight topical shows. She was m< £: 
head of BBC ’YooF in 1988. Sbe says > 
BBC “loved me’ but that didn’t stop tin 
marching her up to a POrtakabin in M; 
Chester when the department was rdocati 
Did sbe mind? “I commuted,” she say 

Sbe says she ultimately left the BBC i 
because she was repeatedly passed over 1 
the bigger jobs, but because sbe stopp 
enjoying it. “The job wasn’t CTeath 
Someone would crime m mth an idea, 3 XK 
have to take it to the channel controlle 
... I felt trapped. .’ 

What, I wonder, is her own favourite t< 
ly programme? Casualty, she replies. I s; ■ 
I can’t stand it The shot of the rotating sai 
The shot of the thumb. The an tid patio 


a ; — — uuu ujv oan an 

ing to meet, and the thumb's going c 
off the worst. If it doesn’t come off ; 
gether. I can’t bear it. She says: “Oh, i 
love knowing the paths are going to a 
I love Charlie, whose always staring 

space. What is he thinking of? It’s like wi 
ing a ballet, the way it's all interwove; 

I think nay not liking Casualty migh t l 
been the last straw. Whatever ground I 
have made up, I went and lost it. Re 
I have to go. She’s got all this work to 
I am shooed back down the steel, sf 



the time I get hope. 


Mother Teresa would have stuffed the duvet down my throat 



DINAH 

HALL 


IT WAS the half term from 
bell. In my more cheerful 
moments 1 imagined that 
Saddam Hussein was using 
our house as target practice 
for germ warfare. Bui wheD 
things got really bad I even 
wondered if an invitation to 
stay with the Conservative par- 
enting role model from Mod- 
em Times might have been 
preferable. 

Ail my plans for a cultural- 
ly enhancing, activity-packed 
week- (wclL we were going to 
seeFlubber . , anyway) were laid 
waste when the youngest came 
down with what sounded like 
a dose relation of consump- 
tion. "Ha cking ” is not the 
word to describe the cough that 


goes with tins flu-like rims that 
has been cutting classes across 
the country to sizes usually 
found on remote Hebridean is- 
lands: this is a cough that 
could demolish 20-storey 
buildings, that propels a child 
upright in bed at 20 minute in- 
tervals throughout the night. 

Just as I and my eldest son 
joined the phlegm chorus half 
way through the week, my 
husband conveniently found a 
job to do in New York. 
(“Should I go Air India or Vir- 
gin?” be rang from his office 
to ask me. 

. A Simple enough question, 
you think? Ha, no. he was try- 
ing to put the onus of respon- 
sibility on me to choose the 


plane which wasn't going to 
crash. Not that we are paranoid 
or anything.) But his absence, 
I reflected, between nocturnal 
lung evacuations, was probably 
a good thing, because howev- 
er much you love someone, you 
actually want to murder them 
in the night when they can’t 
Stop coughing. 

If Mother Teresa had been 
lying beside me in bed (now 
there’s a spooky thought), 
even she would have been 
tempted to stuff the duvet 
down ray throat. (“Stop ill 
Stop that cough right now” I 
bellowed at my poor little five- 
year-old in the middle of the 
fifth sleep-deprived night: 
thank goodness there was no 


Modem Tunes camera crew 
around.) 

As half (he country bas al- 
ready been in the grip of this 
particular virus, there has been 
no shortage of medical tips. 
“Try Ratter’s Cough Remover” 
advised a sophisticated pub- 
lishing executive. It was only 
when I read the label that I re- 
membered this woman is only 
sophisticated two days a week 
- the other five days she lives 
within divining distance of 
Glastonbury. Black Cohosh, 
Skullcap, Pleurisy Root and 
Skunk Cabbage are some of 
the more picturesque ingredi- 
ents -and surprisingly delicious 
It is too: the addition of chlo- 
roform - and ipecacuanha 


adding an authentic Victorian 
flavour to my Emily Bronte im- 
personation. Anyway, I think 
it is doing the trick, though it 
does seem to be removing my 
lungs along with the cough. 

There’s only one thing 
worse than being ill in a 
hypochondriac household - 
and that’s not being ilL The 11- 
year-old has been solicitously 
tucking the thermometer un- 
der his little sister's tongue - 
but more in Olympian than 
Hippocratic spirit. He’s just 
checking to make sure no one 
beats his record temperature 
of 106 degrees. “You’re not as 
ill as 1 was,” he keeps crowi ng. 

Our first nanny, who looked 
after him until he was one, and 


who is now an educational 
psychologist (the two events 
being entirely unconnected), 
assured me when she came to 

pick up the giris to take them 

for a bridesmaids’ fitting, that 
this sort of competitiveness is 
natural in large families. In or- 
der to persuade my dinging 
five-year-old to go off will) this 
unfamiliar woman, I had told 
her Virginia worked with 
problem children -me aning 
she probably had some good 

stories up her professional 
sleeve. 

“^[haven’t got any prob- 
lems she protested Indig- 
nantly. “No darling” I said 

fcjjg to think what the other 
awfol family 0n s iodem Times 


would have said, “but I expect 
you’re angry with Mummy for 
being ill aren't you. i mean, this: 
note Tve found pinned up on- 
my office walL.” 

If'She wasn't so. good atl 
phonics l might have hoped it : 
was just a random assortment 
of letters ~ FUC TO M HSE. 
But deady she was expressing 
~ and of course, that’s got to 
be heal%, even if it is not 
perhaps in the language^! 
would have chosen T her inner 
rage. ^ V 

. "Oh God, Mum” she said 
m catenated tones “don’typui 
^en know about a emergen r. T 
writing? Miss BIanchardcotJd ;; 
read that. It says 'frieh*fire£ 
coming to my house’.” • . •.»’ 
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Marie-Louise 

von Franz 


MARIE-LOUISE von Franz 
was renowned on several 
counts. She was a first-rate and 
compassionate analyst She was 
the closest colleague of C.G 
Jung, with whom she worked for 
over 30 years, and contributed 
a great deal to his major works, 
particularly his monumental 
studies on psychology and 
alchemy. She was also the au- 
thor of a number of books in- 
cluding a whole collection on 
the psychology of fairy tales, and 
was a leading authority in this 
field. 

What is exceptional about 
her books on fairy tales is their 
readability. She possessed few 
theoretical formulations, and 
her direct and colloquial style 
of English foot her mother 
tongue) makes her writing eas- 
ily accessible and as fascinating 
to read as the tales themselves. 
Through it, people from all 
walks of life have been made 
aware that these timeless tales 
are not the sole preserve of chil- 
dren and are struek by how rel- 
evant they are to their daily lives. 

The first of these books. 
Problems of the Feminine in 
Fairytales ( 1972), was published 
in 1972; it was followed by An 
Introduction to the Interpretation 
of Fairytales (1973), Shadow 
and Evil in Fairytales ( 1974) and 



Von Franz: fairy tales 


several others. They are still best 
sellers in the psychology world 
and seem set to remain so. 

There are many other books 
by her on a variety of subjects. 
Among the most distinguished 
are Number and Time (1980), on 
the connection between psy- 
chology and modem physics ; a 
detailed scholarly work, in col- 
laboration with Emma Jung 
(Jung's wife ) on the symbolism 
of the Grail legend; Aurora 
Consurgens, a translation and 
exposition of an early alchem- 
ical text ascribed to St Thomas 
Aquinas; and Jung. His Myth in 
Our Time (1972). a biography, 
elucidating Jung's essential 
work. 

Von Franz also wrote a land- 
mark book called The Problem 
of the 'Puer Aetemus', on the 


eternal youth”, an increasing- 
ly common visitor to the con- 
sulting room, who lives his life 
as if his lime has not yet come; 
a strictly provisional life which 
results in a refusal to commit to 
the moment, be it a job. a part- 
ner. or anything to do with the 
here and now. This is often ac- 
companied by a fascination 
with flying or mountain climb- 
ing, the symbolism being to get 
as high as possible and as far 
away from the mundanities of 
ordinary life. She also pub- 
lished several other books on 
alchemy, dreams , classical 
mythology and the psychology 
of projection. 

Mane- Louise von Franz was 
born in Munich of Austrian par- 
ents. but spent most of her life 
in Switzerland. Even in prima- 
ry school she had a reputation 
for a formidable intellect. She 
was. for example, unwilling to 
accept the tenets of the religious 
education taught at her school. 
She so exasperated the priest 
who was teaching her class that 
he insisted upon giving her pri- 
vate lessons. The upshot, ac- 
cording to a repentant von 
Franz, was that he completely 
lost his faith and left the priest- 
hood. 

She went on to attend the 
University of Zurich and 
reached a stage where she had 
to choose between a doctorate 
in classical languages or study- 
ing medicine. She had by now 
started analysis with Jung and 
told him about a dream that in- 
dicated to him that she should 
choose classical languages. It 
was a brilliant choice, particu- 
larly for Jung, who from then on 
got all the Greek and Latin texts 
he needed for his work trans- 
lated for the price of free ana- 
lytic sessions. 

When von Franz was 41, 
Jung permitted her to take on 
her first client. The client was 
a woman on the verge of a ner- 
vous breakdown. Von Franz 
was natually eager to make a 
success of her first case, but the 
harder she tried to prop the 
woman np the worse she be- 
came. In despair she turned to 
Jung who advised her to let the 
client have her nervous break- 
down. Von Franz backed off. 
and stopped straining to help, 
and the woman soon made a frill 
recovery. 

She said that this was the 
most important lesson she ever 
had on therapeutic technique, 
showing her the limitations of 
willpower and the Ego, and the 
role of the Unconscious as the 
centre of the personality. 

She likened this to Galileo’s 
discovery that the Earth re- 
volved around the sun, not vice 
versa. Like the Earth the Ego 


is an important satellite re- 
volving around a much larger 
and more powerful centre. 
Galileo's discovery got him ex- 
communicated by the ruling 
establishment, and Jung has 
suffered a similiar fate at 
the hands of the scientific 
establishment. 

For Jung, the structure of the 
psyche's centre was made up of 
what he called “archetypes", the 
fundamental building blocks 
or anatomy of psychic life. Like 
every other part of the human 
anatomy the “archetypes” were 
common to all people; this 
commonality he called the Col- 
lective Unconscious. 

Some years ago von Franz 
predicted that, like Galileo's dis- 
covery, future generations of re- 
searchers would discover these 
self-same psychic structures 
without any reference or ac- 
knowledgement to Jung. This 
she felt would be only right and 
proper. For the fact that they 
made this discovery indepen- 
dently would prove that Jung's 
work was not at all hypotheti- 
cal but was based on the ob- 
jective facts of psychic life. 

In the last few years a whole 
new breed of evolutionary 
psychologists have indeed re- 
discovered these self-same 
structures, and reebristened 
them in such terms as “mental 
modules", often without any ref- 
erence to Jung’s work. 

Working on this archetypal 
level von Franz soon realised 
that, for her at least, the only ef- 
fective and decent way to work 
with a client was to work on the 
materia] of her own life, both in- 
ner and outer - in other words 
to set her own house in order. 

Her model for therapy, 
therefore, which she imparted 
to all her pupils, was not at all 
modern or even post-modern. 
It was as simple as it was dis- 
concerting: “'Work very hard on 
your own psychic life, and hope 
for a synchronistic happening in 
the client's. In this way every- 
thing is kept open and alive and 
there are no set rules.” 

That is except perhaps for 
one rule. Von Franz counselled 
that it would be wrong to be- 
come a Jungjan. If you do that, 
you miss the whole point of his 
psychology, which was to be- 
come the one unique individual 
you are meant to be. 

Everyone who knew Marie- 
Louise von Franz, or her 
work, can see to what remark- 
able degree she achieved her 
individuality. 

Chuck Schwartz 


Marie-Louise von Franz, analytical 
psychologist bom Munich 4 Janu- 
ary 1915; died Kusnacht Switzer- 
land 16 February- 1998. 


Ken Weekes 
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KEN “BAM BAM” WEEKES 
made his nam e in the fast senes 
before the Second World War. 
.the 1939 tour of West Indies to 
England. He was a left-handed 
bat and wicket-keeper, broad- 
chested and hawk-eyed, a prodi- 
gious hitter who had first 
appeared for Jamaica in 1938 
and who won his touring place 
as much because he made a use- 
ful deputy for the first-choice 
keeper Ivan Barrow. 

In those days England re- 
garded matches against the 
West Indies as an opportunity 
to experiment, rather as Eng- 
land regarded Chile in the foot- 
ball match at Wembley the 
week before last. 

Weekes was among four 
West Indians who made their 
debuts in the first Test, over 
three days at Lord’s, while Eng- 
land named such fringe players 
as Arthur Wood and Harold 
Gimblett and gave a first cap w 
the Derbyshire fast bowler Bill 
Copson. 

Weekes scored 20 and 16, 
not enough in a flalty order that 


was over-dependent upon 
George Headley, to keep bis 
place. Headley became the first 
player to score a century in each 
innings of a Lord’s Test yet his 
team lost by eight wickets after 
Hutton and Compton had 
added 248 for the fourth Eng- 
land wicket in not much more 
than two hours. 

Weekes thus missed the 
Manchester Test, which was 
drawn, but, having scored 146 
against Surrey at the Oval he 
was recalled for the last Test, at 
the Surrey ground. 

Walter Keeton, of Notting- 
hamshire. another England ex- 
periment. bad the misfortune to 
be bowled first ball by Tyrell 
Johnson, but England’s score of 
352 was looking handsome 
when West Indies slumped to 
164-4. 

Weekes appeared, nervous- 
ly, but 1 1 in one over from Reg 
Perks, another trialist, settled his 
eye. With Vic Stolimeger he 
added 163 in 156 minutes, 50 
runs came off the first four overs 
ofthe new baB. Perks being hit 


for another 21 in one over, high 
into the deep. West Indies drew 
the match, Weekes never played 
in Test cricket again, thus re- 
tiring with with a dazzling bat- 
ting average of 57. 

His career average, playing 
his last game for Jamaica in 
1948, was a more realistic but 
neverthless worthy 40. He af- 
terwards returned to his native 
United States and spent his lat- 
er days working in New York. 
Weekes paid little attention to 
the coaching manual and his 
stance was once described bg 
Douglas Jardine as “insolent”. 

He was bom in America, of 
a Barbadian lather and Ja- 
maican mother and bad be ar- 
rived 80 years later, a southpaw 
batter of such prowess. Ken 
Weekes would have signed for 
the Yankees and died a multi- 
millionaire. 

Derek Hodgson 

Kenneth HuruieB vifeeter, cricketer: 
bom 24 January 1912; married (six 
children); died New York 9 Febru- 
ary 1998. 





BIRTHS, 
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’CHER: Id Londop, to SaD >' tn * e 
mer) and Nigel Swycber, a MO, 
nhew John, a brother far Emma 
B and Adam Thomas. 


DEATHS 

MOhrBc Clawson Maiy 
died suddenly on 15 Febni^' aged 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

Prince EUmrd, PSuwl ■* 

Wbyjfc- London MoM* foU ^ 

ojr i dinner, in Si James's hU®- 


ind interment at St 
cbm Church, Wir- 
uni on Saturday 28 
Warn. Flowers toCar- 
Servke. 4 Town Hafl 
P091AN. 

uddenlv cm IS Febrn- 
, Mite, aged 47 years, 
icr Taylor Funeral Ser- 
i0787.' 


I in the Uniwsi 


uneby 12 March 
^uirics to R-V. 

ne 0171-293 2QH- 


Changing of die Guard 

The HiSwld 

aaaau. ibe Queen * Ldc Guard at How* 
Guards, 11 am. 


Forthcoming 

Engagements 

Mr C. Vanni 
and Mis R. Pye 

The ensagemem is announced be- 
tween Rebecca, daughter of Mr and 
Mrs G. Pve, of Oakley. Bucking- 
hamshire. and Crisuano, son of Sign- 
or and Signora M. Vanni ofVellaflO, 

Italy. 


Birthdays 

Mr Bill Alexander, theatre director, 
sft Mr Jim Cousins MP. 54; Lord 
Ezra, farmer Coal Board chief, 79; 
Mr Ptter Fonda, acior, 5& Mis Sylvie 
GiuUem, ballerina, 35: Mr Nicholas 
Kenyon, controller, BBC Radio 3, 47; 
Mr John Lewi, Head Master. Eton 
College, 56; Mr Anton Mosunann, 
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Male in the 1930s: a simple, solid, archetypal!/ hard but fair style of play 


George Male 


Erich 

Miickenberger 


BY COMMON consent in the 
1930s. George Male was the 
best right-back in England, 
some said the finest in the 
world, and to the majority of 
British football fans in an era be- 
fore the expertise of overseas 
players had impinged on the na- 
tional consciousness, it amount- 
ed to the same thing anyway. 

The last surviving regular 
member of Arsenal’s imperious 
pre-war team, which lifted four 
League titles and the FA Cup 
in the space of six seasons, he 
captained both club and coun- 
try and was renowned for his 
sportsmanship and modesty, 
even in an era when such qual- 
ities were not in short supply. 

Male's name will be linked 
forever to that of Eddie Hap- 
good, his full-back partner at 
Highbury and another man to 
skipper the Gunners and Eng- 
land. Like so many famous 
sporting pairs, they offered a 
sharp contrast both in charac- 
ter and in the way they went 
about their business. Where 
Male was unassuming and calm, 
favouring a simple, solid, ar- 
chetypally hard but fair style of 
play, the more ambitious Hap- 
good was a volatile extrovert, ail 
elegant poise and smooth tech- 
nique. They complemented 
each other ideally. 

George Male was bom in 
Vfest Ham and represented the 
Hammers at schoolboy level be- 
fore taking a job in insurance 
and playing his football for a lo- 
cal amateur team, Clapton of 
the Isthmian League. Howev- 
er, his potential was spotted by 
Arsenal and be signed amateur 
forms for the north Londoners 
in November 1929, turning pro- 
fessional six months later. 

His progress was rapid and 
in December 1930 he made his 
senior d£but. at left bait in a 
swingeing 7-1 home victory 
over Blackpool. Thai season was 
to end with the Gunners win- 
ning the League Championship 
for the first time in their histo- 
ry, and although Male made in- 
sufficient appearances to 
qualify fora medal, be was soon 
to make up for it with a 
vengeance. 

First, though, would come 
disappointment when an in- 
jury-induced team reshuffle se- 
cured him a place at Wembley 
for the 1932 FA Cup Final, only 


for Newcastle United to tri- 
umph thanks to a famously 
controversial goal. 

Next came a crucial cross- 
roads in the Male career. Hith- 
erto the solidly-built Eastender 
had been a competent but hard- 
ly outstanding wing-half, a fact 
recognised by his manger, the 
inspirational but often intimi- 
dating Herbert Chapman. At 
the outset of the 1932/33 cam- 
paign, Arsenal had a problem 
at right back and the great 
man summoned Male to his 
presence, announcing porten- 
tously : “George, you are going 
to be a right-back". Then, with- 
out awaiting a reply, he pro- 
ceeded to work on the modest 
22-year-old's self-esteem. 

Many years later Male re- 
called: “By the time I got out of 
that room, I wasn’t merely con- 
vinced that I was a full-blown 
right-back, I knew without 
doubt that I was the best right- 
back in the country!” It was a 
typical example of Chapman’s 
mesmeric power over his play- 
ers. illustrating a key constituent 
in the benevolently despotic 
personality of one of the most 
successful soccer bosses the 
game has known. In this case. 
Chapman’s wisdom in decree- 
ing a change of position was ev- 
ident immediately. Male settled 
into his new role as if born to 
it and within a few months had 
been called up for an interna- 
tional trial. 

Come 1933/34. arguably the 
finest English club side of the 
first half of the 20th century was 
approaching its prime. That 
term Male didn't miss a match 
as Arsenal, employing the then- 
innovative “stopper” defensive 
method and with bounteously 
gifted forwards such as Alex 
James and Cliff Basiin a joy to 
behold, won the first of three 
successive titles. In 1936, they 
lifted the FA Cup, with Male 
performing majestically in the 
1-0 final victory over Sheffield 
United, and two years later 
took yet another championship. 

On the international front, 
Male had received his first cap 
in 1934, one of seven Gunners 
involved in the so-called “Bat- 
tle of Highbury”, in which Eng- 
land defeated the World Cup 
holders Italy by three goals to 
two. The match was for the un- 
official championship of the 


world because, at (hat time, 
England didn’t deign to enter 
the tournamenL instead allow- 
ing the foreigners to fight it out 
amongst themselves before 
challenging the winners. In the 
event it was a brutally physical 
affair and a supremely trying 
baptism for Male, but one from 
which he emerged with credit 
for his characteristic coolness 
under extreme provocation. 

Thereafter he played a fur- 
ther 18 times for his country, in- 
cluding a spell as captain 
towards the end of the decade, 
and but for the Second World 
War. which began when Male 
was 29 and at his peak, it is like- 
ly that his caps total would 
have been considerably higher. 

After the conflict, during 
which he served with the RAF 
in Palestine, Male returned to 
first-team duty and although he 
managed only intermittent out- 
ings, having reached a grand old 
age in footballing terms, bis 
eight games in 1947/48 made 
him the first mao to figure in six 
title-winning campaigns. When 
he finished, in a 8-0 trouncing' 
of Grimsby Tbwn that May, be 
had represented the Gunners in 
314 senior matches (without 
scoring a goal), in addition to 1 
181 games for the club in 
wartime competition. 

Reaching the end of bis play- 
ing career did not signal Male’s ■ 
departure from Highbury, how- j 
ever. He became a coach, guid- I 
ing first the juniors and then the 
reserves, a firm but kindly and 
avuncular figure who rejoiced in 
the affection of his young 
charges. After that he earned 
further respect as a shrewd tal- 
eni-spotter - the 1970s star 
Charlie George was his best- 
known discovery - and he went 
on to serve Arsenal in various 
administrative roles. He retired 
in 1975, living in Yorkshire, 
then joining his son in Canada. 

The last of Chapman’s mag- 
nificent ride to stop playing, and 
the last to die, George Male was 
never the most feted of Gun- 
ners, but he was one of the-, 
worthiest 

Ivan Ron ti n g 

Charles George Male, footballer: 
bom London 8 May 1910: played far 
Arsenal 1929-48; copped 19 times 
for England 1924-39; married (one 
son); died 19 February 1998. 


WHEN arraigned before a 
Berlin court for his responsi- 
bility, as a member of the rul- 
ing Politburo, for the deaths of 
the Berlin Whli victims, Mfick- 
enberger called the trial “victors 
justice". He was subsequently al- 
lowed to withdraw from it on the 
grounds of ill-health in August 
1996. The East German Com- 
munists bad always claimed to 
head a sovereign, independent 
state, but at the trial they argued 
that they had been under orders 
from Moscow to maintain the 
Berlin Wail and, if necessary, 
shoot would-be escapers. 

Many of those who defend 
the Eas t German Communist 
leaders forget that Mucken- 
berger. and virtually all of the 
others, were expelled from the 
party (SED/PDS) at its special 
congress in January 1990. At 
that time the Communists still 
ran the East German state 
(DDR). Had the DDR contin- 
ued to exist they would proba- 
bly have been fried for misuse 
of office and imprisoned. As it 
is, Mucfcenberger, and most of 
the other surviving SED Polit- 
buro members, have been per- 
mitted to spend their remaining 
days as pensioners. 

Born in the industrial town 
of Chemnitz in 1910, Mudten- 
berger grew up in a Social De- 
mocratic, working-class milieu. 
He completed his apprentice- 
ship as a machine-fitter and en- 
rolled in the Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) youth organisation 
in 1924. Three years later he 
joined the SPD and worked as 
a functionary of the Reicbs- 
banner, the party' s paramilitary 
formation. After the Nazi 
seizure of power in 1933 he car- 
ried on illegal political activity. 
Arrested in 1935, he spent sev- 
eral months in Sachsenhausen 
concentration camp. 

In 1938 he served a ten- 
month jail sentence. Although 
a known opponent of the Nazi 
regime he was called up for war 
service in 1942. After returning 
from the war in 1945 he rejoined 
the SPD. He supported its merg- 
er with the Communist KPD in 
1946, and was appointed secre- 
tary of the new Socialist Unity 
Party (SED) in Chemnitz. He 
then rose rapidly through the 
ranks of the SED serving as first 
secretary of the party in Saxony 
(1948-49) and Thuringia (1949- 



Muckenberger: unswerving 
Photograph: Pbpperfoto 


52). Already a member of its 
Central Committee in 1950, he 
was also “elected” a candidate 
member of the Politburo. 

Miickenberger owed his suc- 
cess to his enthusiastic imple- 


A LITERARY footnote should be 
added to Malcolm Baines’s and 
Tam Dalyell’s obituary of Lord 
Granville of Eye [ 19 February], 
writes Alan Deyermcmd. 

Edgar Granville is one of rel- 
atively few MPs to have been the 
recognisable central character 
of a contemporary noveL Roger 
FulfonTs The Right Honourable 
Gentleman (1945) tells of (be 
rise and fall of Augustus Stryvcr. 
who is elected Liberal MP for 
a hitherto safely Conservative 
East Anglian constituency, be- 
comes a junior minister in the 
National Government, and is 
brought down by sexual scandaL 

The events of Stryver’s ca- 
reer coincide only in pan with 


mentation of the Stalinisation 
of the SED. This meant weed- 
ing out unreliable elements, 
above all his old Social Demo- 
cratic comrades, and unswerv- 
ing support for the SED leader 
Walter Ulbricht. He did not wa- 
ver durin g the crisis of the work- 
ers' revolt of June 1953 and was 
rewarded by being promoted to 
full membership of the Mitburo 
in 1954. As SED secretary for 
agriculture and forestry (1953- 
60), he was responsible for the 
forced collectivisation of the 
land in 1959-60. This helped to 
produce food shortages. The 
collectivisation was a factor in 
the growing flight of fanners 
and others to West Germany, 
which Jed to the building of the 
Berlin Wall in August 1961. 

Although Miickenberger 
had supported Ulbricht during 
the SED leadership crisis of 
1958, he was ready to support 
the change of leadership, which 
resulted in Erich Honecker re- 
placing Ulbricht in May 1971. 
He gave up his job as first sec- 
retary of the Fira nkfurt/Oder 
SED organisation, a post he had 
held since 1961. 

He then added to his many 
offices. From 1971 he became 
chairman of the all-important 
central control commission of 
the SED. a body responsible for 
party membership. From 1978 
he was president of the German- 
Soviet Friendship Society, and 
from 1980 chairman of the SED 
group in the Volkskammer. the 
DDR parliament- He withstood 
the fall of Honecker in October 
1 989, when Egon Krenz and his 
fellow plotters were attempting 
to avoid civil war at the top. 

The demonstrations for free- 
dom increased throughout the 
DDR in the weeks that fol- 
lowed. In one of his last reports 
the security chief. General 
Erich Mielke. reported on 23 
October on the “ami-socialist” 
demonstrations in Leipzig. 
Dresden and Miickenberger’s 
home town Chemnitz (then 
still Karl-Marx-Stadt). Hun- 
dreds of thousands took to the 
streets. In Berlin thousands of 
SED members demonstrated in 
from of the party headquarters 
to demand renewal of the lead- 
ership and a fresh start. Miick- 
enberger and most of the other 
Politburo members had no 
choice but to resign on 8 No- 
vember 1989. 

The following night saw ihe 
opening of Che Berlin Wall and 
all DDR frontier crossings. 
Krenz himself stepped down 
with the entire Politburo on 3 
December only 50 days after re- 
placing Honecker. Krenz. Ho- 
necker. Mielke, Miickenberger 
and most of the other leaders 
were expelled from the SED on 
21 January 1990. 

Unlike Honecker. Mielke 
and others, Erich Mucken- 
bergerwasat least spared arrest 
by the SED-lcd government 
he had reluctantly supported. 
Only his erstwhile comrade 
WHli Stoph, had survived longer 
in the jungle of the Politburo 

David Childs 


Erich Mudcenberger. politician: bom 
Chemnitz. Germany 9 June 1910; 
died Berlin 19 February 1998. 


recognisable, and Fulford con- 
firmed to me, a few years after 
publication, that Granville was 
indeed (he model. Fulford knew 
the still ambitious Granville, un- 
recognisable in the older man so 
moving evoked by Tara Dalyell, 
The Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman is still a good read: not. 
I think, in the top rank of this 
century’s political novels (along- 
side William Cooper's Disquiet 
and Peace, 1956: Douglas Hurd 
and Andrew Osmon&sScotch on 
the Rocks, 1968; or Chris Mullins 
A Iby British Coup , 1982). but 
much above the average, and bet- 
ter, even, than CP. Snow's Cor- 
ridors of Power (1964). 


Lord Granville of Eye 

Granville's, but the character is 


CASE SUMMARIES: 23 February 3998 


cuisinier and proprietor, Mosi- 
ma n n's.51: Mrs Sandra Osborne MP, 
42; Lord Tugendhat. chairman. 
Abbey National. 61. 

Anniversaries 
Births George Frederick Handel, 
composer, 1685: Meyer Amscbel 
Rothschild, banker, 1743. Deaths: 
John Keats, poet, 1821- Today is ihe 

Feast Day of St Alexander Aldmetes. 
St BoisQ or Boswell, St Dosithens, St 
Milburga or Mildgytha, St Polycarp 
of Smyrna. Si Serenus or Ceroeuftbe 
Gardener and St WBligjs. 

Lectures 

London School of Economics: 
Victor Klim a, “A People’s Europe - 
Goals and Challenges of the Austri- 
an EU Presidency", 12 noon. 


The foflowing notes ctf judgments 
were prepared by reporters of 
the AS England Lari’ Reports. 

Abuse of process 

UPS Ltd v Le»ws CA [Kennedy. Mil- 
lett UJ) 29 jan 1998. 

It was not an abuse of the 
process of the court to apply to 
the High Court for summary 
judgment under RSC Ord 14 
in a case which would un- 
doubtedly be transferred to the 


county court to be fried under 
tbe small claims arbitration 
procedure if it was found that 
there was a triable issue. 

David dr Jehtmjbr the appellant; the re - 
spondau appeared in person. 

Tax 

Schulenlrei v Hihoo (HMIT); ChD 
CNeubergerJ) 10 Feb 1998. 

An agreement between the 
taxpayer and the Revenue un- 
der s 54 of the Ihxes Manage- 


ment Act 1970 was of a con- 
tractual nature. The issue of an 
erroneous assessment for a 
“nil" amount did not amount 
to an offer which was capable 
of being accepted by the tax- 
payer, and even if it had been, 
mere inaction would not have 
amounted to acceptance. 

Pier Sheridan QC. Rabat ibutbks QC 
Amanda Hardy tLipItin Gorman) fur 
the taxpayer, Timothy Brennan HR So- 
licitor) for the Cram. 


|c*insGri (HMtTi v Prudemol Assurance 
Co Lut CA (Nourse, Brooke L]J. Sir 
Bran Nall', 13 Feb 1998. 

Expenses deducted pursuant to 
a calculation by the income mi- 
nus expenses method for life as- 
surance business could not also 
be deducted under the Sched 
D calculation of an insurance 
company's toLal profits. 

Peter Whiteman QC (Loirff White 
Durrani) for the taxpayer, Christopher 
McCall UR Solicitor) far die Cnmn. 
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The Dome was a bad idea, but we must start to make the best of it 
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There are two good arguments for prais- 
ing the Government's plans for the mil- 
lennium Dome. One is that ft is going to 
happen, so we might as well look on the 
bright side. The other is that it is a much 
more testing intellectual challenge than go- 
ing for the easy, negative cynicism which 
so disfigures modem journalism. 

Tbo bad. Wfe came to mock and stayed 
to, well, mock some more. We neither ex- 
pected nor liked Tbny Blair's decision to 
save the Dome last year, but we hoped we 
might be proved wrong. We thought that 
perhaps Mr Blair and Mr Mandelson bad 
a cunning plan. 

But with each passing day shortening 

the countdown, it has become more and 

more obvious that the Prime Minister’s de- 
cision was an error. His announcement to- 
morrow, unveiling some of the things that 
are going to be in the Dome, seems un- 
likely to reverse this process. 

In a way, it cannot, because it will not 
reverse the cart-befbre-hoise nature of the 


project Mr Biaircannot undo the feet that 
the Dome as architecture came before a 
decision as to what it was far. 

The Dome mil be home to a year-long 
show so fuzzily-defined it is only called an 
“Experience”. An Expe rather than an 
Expo. A theme park without a theme. A 
“mind-boggling multimedia spectacular” 
(P. Mandelson again) that will boggle the 
mind about as much as a trip to the Sci- 
ence Museum or aspin bn a 233MHs com- 
puter with a good graphics card. 

Then there is Baby Dome, the 6,000- 
seacer building outside the main structure 
which Mr Mandelson announced yester- 
day. What is that for? Live performances, 
apparently. It seems that, as soon as any- 
one started to work out what to put in the 
Dome it turned out they needed a different 
building altogether. 

But bade to the first argument- The big 
Dome will be built. Indeed, the skeleton 
of the structure is already up. Should we 
not try to make the best of it? Yes, of 


course. The “Experience*’ could still 
widen the debate about our future as a na- 
tion: how we will live in the Information 
Age, our values, our place in the world. 

Let us hope it will be more serious of pur- . 

pose than we fear, and that we can learn 
from the mistakes of throwaway Disney- 
ficafion. 

But it is also quite important to un- 
derstand why £400m of public money is 
being spent on something hardly anybody 
wants. Even if people like it when it opens, 
there would always have been other more 
popular - and more worthwhile - thing s 
on which the money could have been 
spent 

It was, after all, Mr Blair who made the 
point most forcefully that National Lot- 
tery proceeds are public money, when he 
allocated some of them to health and ed- 
ucation services under the slogan “The . 
People’s Money”. Just to underline the 
point, the Chancellor floated the idea at 
the weekend of spending a similar amount 


of lottery dosh on free TV licences fat pen- 
sioners. 

So why did Mr Blair, who had played 
hard ball with the Conservative Govern- 
ment when it appealed for bipartisan sup- 
port, give the go-ahead? Mr Mandelson, 
now appealing equally unsuccessfuflyiar 
bipartisanship, wrote In December: “It wffl 
provide a huge boost to jobs and the econ- 
omy from visitor spending and tourism.” 
Rimbrni, 

It was the negative reasons he gave 
which were more interesting. *AH eyes will 
be on the Greenwich Meridian on 31 De- 
cember 1999. It would have been a telling 
comment on ourselves if all wehad to of- 
fer was bunting and 300 acres of conta- 
minated wasteland." 

In fact, all eyes are not on the Green- 
wich Meridian but on its opposite, die In- 
ternational Date line on die other side 
of the world. What has really caught the 
eye has been thelaughable antics of var- 
ious i^cific Islands as they try to move the 


Date line and so be first, to see the. 
sun rise in a year with a lot of zeros 
in ft.' 

But h was dear that national pride was 
at stake. Mr Mandelson went on to ask: 
“What would the rest of the world have 
thought of a country that decided the event 
was just too big for it to pull off?” 

It was the fear of not having anything 
to show at a time when the world would 
be goin g silly over a round number that 
prompted Mr Blair's decision. It was. not 
a good reason, and it demonstrated a lack 
of confidence at the heart of his rhetoric 
of “national renewal*'. 0 

. Mr Man d elson's attempt to co-opt the 
Ibries should prompt hollow laughter - 
we can be sure that were it to succeed, New 
Labour would take the credit. But if the 
project is a “national event" and not an 
issue of party politics, as he insists, then 
he should take Lord Richard Rogers’ ad- 
vice, and appoint a non-politician as ring- 
master to oversee it. 
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Town and country 

THE countryside cannot be 
divided into neat little com- 
partments - some good, some 
bad, as your leading article (20 
February) seems to suggest 
The Countryside March or- 
ganisers recognise that, re- 
grettably, there is an 
urban-rural divide. We seek to 
promote a wider understanding 
of the problems the countryside 
faces so that town and country 
can work together. 

Hunting wBi be the focus fbr 
many, but most hunting people 
are also country people, and 
manyare fanners. We all recog- 
nise the desire for more access, 
but believe more can be 
achieved by voluntary agree- 
ment than enforcement 
Seeking consultation and con- 
sideration is not selfish: main- 
taining a viable. Working 
countryside is as important to 
many urban people as it is to 
rural dwellers. 

Tbay Blair has stressed his 
desire to govern “one nation”. 
Recognising that the country- 
side is part of that nation, the 
Government may need to seek 
compromise solutions to prob- 
lems that The Independent pre- 
sents as eitber/or. 

ROBIN HANBUKY-TENISON 
Chief Executive 
Countryside ABiance 
London SE11 

YOUR call to think about town 
and country together is well tar- 
geted. They are two sides of the 
same coin and nobody will ben- 
efit from trying to drive a wedge 
between them. Better protec- 
tion for and wider access to the 
countryside will allow everyone 
to enjoy the best of the rural en- 
vironment. And curbing the 
sprawl of housing over farmland 
will benefit the regeneration of 
our towns as well as our land- 
scapes and wildlife. 

Yet you risk driving a new 
and unnecessary wedge be- 
tween meeting social and en- 
vironmental objectives. The 
shortage of social housing is due 
to lack of funds, not land on 
which to build. Local planning 
authorities have earmarked 
land for hundreds of thou- 
sands of new homes. The prob- 
lem is that hearing associations 
and councils do not have the re- 
sources to provide the social 
housing which is needed and 
cannot protect this land from 
being swallowed up for market 
housing. 

Town and country, people 
and the environment, would all 
benefit from a different ap- 
proach which provides the 
homes we need in ways that im- 
prove the quality of urban life 



and protect our rural areas for 
everyone to enjoy. 

TONY BURTON 
Assistant Director (Policy) 

Council for the Protection of 
Rural England 
London SWJ 

I AND many other urban 
dwellers will be supporting the 
Countryside March, not out of 
particular sympathy for any in- 
dividual faction represented, 
but because of a fear for the way 
democracy appears to be bead- 
ing in this country. 

Lobby groups use the media 
to engender a public fear - 
many are prepared to misrep- 
resent and lie about their tar- 
gets, as they believe their cause 
is so great that the end justifies 
any means - it all sells more 
television time and newsprint. 
There is a telephone poll or 
two, using simplistic or loaded 
questions, and a demand for in- 
stant legislation to solve a prob- 
lem that may never have 
existed. What chance for any 
minority to survive? 

Ybs, there wiB be fox hunters 
on the march. There w3) also be 


target shooters who have lost 
their sport, those who would 
choose to eat beef on the bone, 
and many other diverse groups 
and individuals who simply 
want to pursue their own in- 
terests rather than forming lob- 
17 groups to attack others. 

P GIT J KIT 

Famborough, Hampshire 

UN mission to Iraq 

A $53bn oil-for-food pro- 
gramme to Iraq sounds im- 
pressive but would do little to 
alleviate suffering (“Annan of- 
fers oil-for-food deal worth 
billions”, 20 February). 

Deducted from the previ- 
ous $2bu deal under UN Res- 
olution 986 were war 
reparations (30 percent), UN 
operations (5 to 10 per cent), 
costs of pipeline (5 to 10 per 
cent), and humanitarian aid 
earmarked for the Kurds of 
northern Iraq (15 per cent). If 
a similar pattern is followed 
this time, about $ 2 . 2 bn would 
be available over six months. 
This amounts to about 58 
cents’ worth of food and med- 


icine per person per day in 
Central and Southern Iraq. 

Adequate technology and 
chemicals for sanitation and 
medical infrastructure will, of 
course, continue to be disal- 
lowed. One would anticipate a 
small reduction in the death 
rale, but it will continue to be 
of tragic proportions. 

MARK WALMS LEY 
Stoke-on-TrenL Staffordshire 

IN THE first Gulf \%r, sani- 
tised for the public by its Hol- 
lywood-style title “Desert 
Storm”, the RAF suffered dis- 
proportionate losses. After fur- 
ther years of hedge-hopping 
practice here, 1 expect it will suf- 
fer them again. Who will justi- 
fy such losses, and all the others 
from vaccinations and chemi- 
cal and biological weapons and 
friendly fire, to the widows? 

The very concept of a lim- 
ited war needs to be ques- 
tioned. As Gamal Abdel Nasser 
said: “For a war to be limited 
depends on the other side”. 
And President Johnson once 
observed that the US must 
. succeed against “that raggedy- 


ass little fourth-rate country”. 
He was describing Vietnam. 
PETER HILL 
Tbn worth-in -Arden, 
Warwickshire 

Microsoft monopoly 

ITIS not entirely accurate to say 
that increasing returns are sim- 
ple economies of scale (“The 
simple idea that lies behind Mi- 
crosoft's aim to rule the world”, 
19 February). Increasing re- 
turns mean that a product is 
more likely to succeed simply 
because h is more widely used. 
The implications of this argu- 
ment fa- the Microsoft case are 
that the company becomes a 
“natural” monopoly, and will re- 
tain this position irrespective of 
market or government pressure. 

What Microsoft does mat- 
ters. There ore too many sto- 
ries of predatory or unfair 
conduct to ignore and the po- 
sition should be properly in- 
vestigated, if only to clear the 
air. Unfortunately the present 
case brought against the com- 
pany by the Department of Jus- 
tice need not establish that 


Microsoft has broken anti-trust 
law, merely that it is operating 
outside the terms of an agree- 
ment concluded in settlement 
of an earlier case. 

Meanwhile the rest of the 
world must wait and see what 
approach America will take to 
this “national champion”. The 
view widely held by American 
anti-trust lawyers is that Mi- 
crosoft will win its case, at 
which point the company may 
find itself under increasing 
pressure in other jurisdictions. 
The danger is that the compa- 
ny will either be subject to a 
plethora of actions mid stan- 
dards around the world, or 
will go unchecked. 

America is resisting moves 
to introduce competition law 
into the World Trade Organi- 
sation remit, but a global sys- 
tem, which would allow a single 
considered approach to truly in- 
ternational issues, may be the 
most appropriate solution to 
cases such as Microsoft's. 
MARKFUR5E 
Senior Lecturer in Law 
Universiiy of Westminster 
London W1 


Private counsel 

ANNABEL! .E TOORPEs ar- 
ticle on counselling (“Mourn- 
ers in a queue to be 
comforted”, 18 February) 
rather missed the point: it’s free 
or cheap counselling that’s not 
easy to come by, and why 
should ft be? The public, quite 
rightly, expects counsellors to 
have bad extensive training, 
their own therapy and to con- 
tinue their professional devel- 
opment and supervision 
throughout their working life. 
All this has to be paid for, and. 
as a counsellor myself, I want 
to make a Irving loo. 

• The NHS pays me just under 
£20 per session to work in GP 
surgeries. Patients may wait 
some time for an appointment, 
as they may do to see any oth- 
er specialist, but. like any oth- 
er specialist, they can see me 
privatety much sooner if they pay 
my (very reasonable) £25 fee. 
Counsellors offer a profession- 
al service, and we expect a pro- 
fessional fee in return for ft. 
RUTH HARRISON 
Ayishom, Norfolk 


Global politics ^ 

TARIQ AL1 makes the all-too- 
frequent error of dismissing the 
environmental and animal 
rights movements as single- 
issue politics (“What’s the mat- 
ter with our dum bed-down 
youth?”, 16 February). 

The struggle for animal 
' rights is seen as part of a huge 
picture involving all forms of 
crucify and abuse. Through 
animal rights, I became in- 
volved with, human rights cam- 
paigns. These interests have led 
to my involvement in the envi- 
ronmental^ movement, which - 
far fr o m dealing in a single is- 
sue- is concerned with all hu- 
man activity: war, demography, 
education, birth control, su^g 
tamable development, pollu- 
tion, agriculture, famine relief 
el of. Ai its core, of course, is 
its concern with our ability to 
sustain any form of life oh the 
planet. 

Local political activify does 
not automatically imply global 
ignorance or indifference. And 
any form of political activify 
against injustice should be sup- 
ported - especially amongst the 
young. Who knows where it 
might lead? . . 

KEVIN MARMAN 
Heme Bay, Kent 

Freemasons* motto 

DAVID WALKER (“In de- 
fence of Freemasonry” 21 Feb- 
ruary) likens the Freemasons ^ 
all groups of like-minded ancr 
harmless people. He overlooks 
their unique motto, “ Audc , 
Vide, Tace" - “Hear, see and be 
silent”. This motto - which 
must have a practical effect - 
is inimical to Parliamentary 
democracy, to the rule of law, 
and to the proper administra- 
tion of justice. That is why 
Freemasons are so much mis- 
trusted and disliked by the rest 
of society. 

LEO HAYNES 
Nonhwood, Middlesex 


Let us chant 


* 


J SUMNER's equation of the 
Lord’s Prayer to a football 
chant is rather hollow (letter, 
20 February). I have yet to meet 
a football Ian so ardent that he 
would consider kneeling down 
before bedtime and whispering 
a terrace song to himself. 

Considering their gTeal 
beauty and antiquity, it is more 
accurate to compare such 
prayers to religious icons or 
frescoes. To destroy them 
through neglect would surety be 
a tragedy. 

ALFLAWRIE 
Barnet, Hertfordshire 
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Your cut-out-and-keep guide to the week ahead - whether there's a war or not 



MILES 

KINGTON 


As we wait to hear whether the balloon is 
going np in the Middle East, it would make 
it all a lot easier for us if we knew what ex- 
actly is goiog on, which is why today I have 
scrapped the column which was originally 
intended for this space (a fitness feature 
called “Get In Shape The John Prescott 
My") an d am b ringing you instead a ba- 
sic briefing for the week ahead. 

If, at all times, you can bear the follow- 
ing facts in mind, everything else wiH seem 
dear tty comparison. 

1. Saddam Hussein, the Headeat of Iraq, 
is a psychopath without a conscience. 

2. Do not take my word for this. I am 
quoting from what John Major, ex-Prime 
Minister, said in Parliament last week. 
And he should know. 

3. He worked closely with Margaret 
Thatcher. 

4. So, Saddam Hussein is a psychopath 
without a conscience. 


5. He is the sort of man who not onty de- 
velops chemical weapons but uses them, not 
just on the Kurds, but on his own people. 

6 . This is psychopathic, conscience-free 
behaviour all right. 

7. 1 mean, what sort of man would en- 
courage the use of death-dealing chemicals 
on his own people? 

8 . Far instance, encourage his own 
formers to use axgpnophosphaies until they 
were driven to death, disease and suicide? 

9- WslI, John Major, actually. 

20. But I digress. 

11. It is established that Saddam Hus- 
sein is a psychopath with no consdence, and 
if we have ever watched a Hollywood film, 
we know what to do with that kind of psy- 
chopathic killer. 

12. You ruthlessly hunt him down and 
kill him without hurting anyone else. 

13. Unfortunately, the Americans can’t 
do that, because their weapons system can 


only hunt down and kill everyone else with- 
out hurting Saddam Hussein. 

14. So instead, they arc trying every diplo- 
matic move possible, 

15. Unfortunately, diplomacy is proba- 
bly the worst possible approach to a psy- 
chopath, as anyone who has ever tried 
pacifying an armed and desperate serial 
killer by offering him a five-year wheat and 
iron ore trade agreement will testify. 

16. In the long run Bill Clinton may have 
to listen to his military advisers. 

27. What counsel will his advisers offer? 

18. They will say: “Mr President, sir, we 
have an awful lot of military capability which 
is gating obsolete and which we need to up- 
date, Instead of scrapping it, why don't we 
drop it on Saddam ? Then we can modernise 
our arms AND keep the military-industri- 
al complex in work. We NEED a small war, 
sir. You owe it to us.” 

19. BQl Clinton may not take this advice. 


20. He may examine his other options. 

21. These other options include: send- 
ing in American planes to destroy Iraq’s ca- 
ble cam and cripple their skiing industry, 
which wc know from test runs in Italy they 

’ can do with pinpoint accuracy; 

22. Sending in the US ice hockey team 
to trash the place. 

23. Forcing Saddam Hussein to stage the 
next Olympics and thus bankrupt Iraq. 

24. Bombing Saddam’s millennium Dense. 

25. Incidentally, a man was arrested in 
the US last week on suspicion of possess- 
ing anthrax and being about to start bio- 
logical terrorism. 

26. He has now been released because 
the “anthrax’’ was in foci identified as a 
harmless vaccine used on cows. 

27. So maybe the Americans have got it 
wrong and Saddam is making cow vaccine. 

28. But if they are right, Saddam Hus- 
sein must be stopped, because no one na- 


tion should be allowed to stockpile such a 
vast store of weapons. 

29. Except of course the United States. 

30. Who do actually need a vast stock- 
pile of weapons in order to be able to bomb 
other nations who have a vast stockpile of 
arms to which they are not entitled. 

31. That’s it, rally. 

32. World opinion is so outraged by Sad- 
dam Hussein that the US’s stand is being 
unanimously supported by the rest of the 
world, though only Britain has said so. 

33. Ws are ready to go in and bomb this 
psychopath to kingdom come. 

34. Unless, of course. Kofi Annan can 
hammer out an agreement with him, in which 
case Saddam Hussein is not a psychopath 

at all, but a great and responsible statesman, 

and we shall all breathe a lot easier until the 
next time the force is played out. 

35. No, I don’t think he is any relation 
to Lord Annan. 


(0J 
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Celebrate Cool Britannia, 

but don’t ignore the rust 



DIANE 
COYLE 
OUR WEAK. 
ECONOMY 


Britannia's new “cool" is a thin coat of paint 
humedly slapped over ihe rusting hulk of 
the economy inherited from the Conserva- 
tives. At any rate, this is the implication of 
the “growth, employability and inclusion" 
conference hosted by Goitlon Brown and 
David Blunkett for their fellow ministers in 
London yesterday - and it is probably an ac- 
curate conclusion. But Brown’s and Blun- 
kett’s gritty realism about the need to 
modernise the British economy risks being 
drowned out by a cacophony of hype about 
the swinging creative industries and all the 
rest of what could be called “Dome-land". 

To give the Chancellor his full due, he is 
dourly impatient of any char about Cbol Bri- 
tannia. He is more in tune with the follow- 
ing passage from Labour’s election 
manifesto: “Many of the f undamentals of the 
British economy are still weak. Low pay and 
low skills go together, insecurity is the con- 
sequence of economic instability; the absence 
of quality jobs is a product of the weakness 
of our industrial base; we suffer from both 
high unemployment and skills shortages." 
This is as true now as it was a year ago when 
Labour politicians started drafting iL 

Unemployment is indeed at its lowest 
now since 1 980 - if you foiget about the peo- 
ple who have been defined out of the head- 
line figures. Remember them and the 
improvement in the numbers at work has 
been far less impressive. As Mr Bhmkett said 
at the weekend, there were only 5.500 un- 
employed young people in 1965, when he 
was 18. whereas now there are 118,000. He 
listed a whole catalogue of dispiriting then- 
and-now statistics. 

It is true that this country is enjoying a 
genuine flowering of activity in ctittmg-edge, 
creative industries from fashion to biotech- 
nology. from film to software. But the creak- 
ing bulk of UK industiy lags massively 
behind the US in what pundits (ike to-de- 
scribe as the “new economy". Few hi-tech 
companies of any description over here have 
grown big enough to warrant a stockmar- 
ket listing. Those that have are certainly not 
thriving like their American cousins, the Mi- 
crosoft and Genentechs. Many of our de- 
signers, aciors and architects siiD have to seek 
work abroad. Britain’s best-known entre- 
preneurs, such as Anita Roddick and 
Richard Branson, have been in business for 
more than 20 years. There are newcomers, 
but they are either not fashionable enough 
to have caused a blip on the radar of pub- 
lic consciousness, or they are deeply trendy 
but their businesses are still tiny. 

For Britain has never been any good at 
nurturing stan-up companies beyond the 
seedling stage. Research has shown that the 
survival rate for new businesses in Britain 
lags behind such uncool countries as Aus- 
tria, Belgium and Switzerland, with only one 
in a hundred surviving as long as six years. 
The real injection of new blood into the 
economy has been the foreign tranrfusion 
of inward investment. 


The Chancellor and the Employment 
Secretary are right therefore to emphasise 
the importance of basic repair work such as 
CTea ung jobs for disaffected youths aad go- 
ing all-out to tackle the web of problems that 
add up to social exclusion on the worst es- 
tates hi our cities - even if t be price is chuck- 
ing a future Noel Gallagher off the social 
security benefir that is fer tilisin g his creative 
talents. 

Yet they should not be too dismissive of 
the “cool” hype, however annoying and trite 
some of it has been. There is truth in the 
idea that economic prosperity will in future 
lie in the success of weightless, intangible 
activities like high technology, finance and 
all the creative activities at the heart of Cool 
Britannia. What’s more, Britons seem to 
have a natural aptitude for many of these 
activities. Our scientists, like our fashion de- 
signers, are among the world's greats, and 
the problem is capturing the raw talent and 
turning it into real economic success. 

Sir John Harvey-Jones, the eminent in- 
dustrialist. pointed out this aptitude some 
years ago. He said: “You’ve only got to look 
at the people who are written off in this coun- 
try and see Lheir ability to teach Lhemselves 
to play the guitar or use computers, to do 
a host of things outside the system." 
The problem was not Lhe people but 
what happened to them. “Gel them 
inside the bloody system, and it becomes 
smart not to win, smart not to improve." You 
only have to compare a crowd of enthusi- 
astic primary school children to a sullen mob 
of adolescents shambling out of their sec- 
ondary schools to see the truth in his com- 
ment. 

The Brown and Blunkett tendency in the 
Government should pin Sir John’s obser- 
vation above their desks and re-read it when- 
ever they are templed to pen another 
speech about lifting educational standards 
or improving training for the unemployed. 
Modernising Britain is about improving ba- 
se literacy and numeracy, but it is also about 
encouraging the imagination and creativi- 
ty that will form the key resource in the most 
successful economies. This cannot be done 
by injecting the contents of a centralised cur- 
riculum in pre-ordained doses into young 
minds. Nor will detailed reform of the tax 
and benefit system, important though it is, 
guarantee future greatness. 

There is a lesson for this Labour Gov- 
ernment in Harold Wilson's passion for the 
white heat of technology. In its way this, too, 
was a Cool Britannia campaign - and Wil- 
son in his mackintosh was as deeply uncool 
as Tony Blair in his sober suits. But tech- 
nology fever in the late 1 960s served a dual 
purpose. It enabled the Government to en- 
courage important national industries at the 
same time as moving the Labour Party’s 
own thinking on industrial policy away 
from the command and control model of 
nationalisation and planning d at i ng from the 
1940s. 

The gritty realists in this government 
should understand that the Cool Britannia 
hype is not a mere distraction from the real 
business at hand. It serves a genuine pur- 
pose in reshaping people’s ideas about which 
paths will lead to the necessary moderni- 
sation of Britain. It will divert attention from 
the dead-end of rust-belt romanticism, the 
nostalgia for defunct heavy industries, and 
focus effort on thriving areas of business 
where the UK could enjoy a big advantage. 

You can’t help suspecting that Gordon 
Brown is one of the people who would have 
preferred The Full Monty if Ken Loach had 
directed it The Chancellor is to be admired 
for his social conscience and sensitivity to 
the vast problems he rightly identifies, but 
he will have to loosen up a bit if he wants 
to go down in history as a great reformer. 
Modernising Britain needs the honesty 
about pas! failures but it also needs the hype 
about future successes. 


Tony and Bill: stop war-mongering, 
it’s time to start living with Saddam 




ANDREW 

MARSHALL 

A FRESH START 
IN THE GULF 


A policy on the verge of a ner- 
vous breakdown is never a 
pretty sight. Circles won't 
square any more; sums won’t 
add up; and, by the by. people 
get killed. We saw it in Bosnia 
three years ago, and we are see- 
ing it today. Whatever happens 
in Baghdad or Washington or 
New York this week, policy to- 
wards Iraq has broken down, ir- 
retrievably. and the pieces 
won’t fit back together. So lei’s 
start again. 

America will, if there is a 
deal with Iraq, doubtless 
protest that this is only the re- 
sult of its firmness. That is a 
deeply dubious proposition; in 
reality. Kofi Annan and his skill- 
fill diplomacy will have saved 
the day. If force is used, the fail- 
ure will te afl the wora: the re- 
sult will not be the end of 
Saddam, nor of his weapons, 
□or of any of the basic problems 
that make this Ihe most likely 
venue for a major conflict. 

Can we really persist with 
this style of confrontation? Is it 
worth it, to put the world on the 
brink of a catastrophe in order 
to enforce UN resolutions when 
scant attention is paid to so 


many others? Have we no oth- 
er way of achieving our goal - 
which is. after all. supposed to 
be regional security, peace and 
the avoidance of war? 

There have been two Gulf 
wars in the last 20 years, and 
there's still time to fit in a third 
if we all want to. For the last 
month, that bus apparently 
been the intention of the Amer- 
icans, with Tony Blair ably fol- 
lowing up the rear. We have 
assembled aircraft and ships 
enough to blow the most ex- 
pensive holes in the desert 
ever seen. The result of the first 
Gulf War - a long, drawn-out 
and unspeakably violent dash 
between Iraq and Iran - was a ' 
bloody stalemate. For a short 
time, Iraq was still regarded as 
the bulwark of Western secu- 
rity against the mad mullahs of 
Tehran, and Saddam and his 
representatives were once more 
welcomed to the tents of the 
arras salesmen. Iraq fell it had 
received too little recompense 
for its role in protecting the 
Arab nation against the Shia 
onslaught from the East; it 
pushed things too far, invaded 
Kuwait, and the rest is history. 

But it’s unfinished histoiy, 
because the solution put in 
place in 1991 resulted in just an- 
other stalemate. The framework 
of western policy after the Gulf 
Whr, set by America, was to con- 
tain both states, to enforce dis- 
armament of Iraq, and to bring 
together the Arab states of the 
“coalition" into as permanent 
an alliance as possible. All this 
is crumbling into dust 

Whatever happens this 
week, there cannot be a second 
Desert Thunder. Once this 
confrontation is ended, the 
threat of force will never be as 
credible again. Just as Ameri- 
ca realised, in time, that the 
constant threat of air power in 


Bosnia was degrading its most 
valuable asset - credibility - so 
it must, surely, realise that the 
same thing is happening again 
in the Gulf. 

There are plenty of other 
reasons why this policy must be 
ditched. It commands little or 
no support from the Arab “al- 
lies" in the Gulf; the latest cri- 
sis has served merely to 
underline the cracks in the 
“coalition" Nor are these stares 
inclined to go along for much 


That means military action on 
a much grander scale even 
than 1991; and no one is pre- 
pared to countenance that. 
The sons and daughters of 
America and Britain will not be 
allowed to die in a futile and 
bloody conflict to clear the 
way to Baghdad. 

Short of war, of course.’is 
“disruptive action," or “covert 
operations," or whatever oth- 
er weasetiy term one wishes to 
attach to the dirty little secrets 


The threat of military action has been 
substituted for policy. A rank mixture 
of adrenaline and aviation fuel has 
taken the place of thinking 


longer with the containment of 
Iran. Saudi Arabia, the linch- 
pin of any regional security 
arrangement, would not agree 
to host any attacks on Iraq, and 
it is also cosying up to Tehran 
once again. Europe wants to gel 
back into the Iraqi markets 
again, and it also wants to reap 
the benefits of oil and gas in 
central Asia, which means co- 
operating with Iran. Contain- 
ment is, for all practical 
purposes, bankrupt. 

It is also moral])' bankrupt. 
Since 1990. we have been 
blockading Iraq in the futile be- 
lief that this would encourage 
political change. It hasn't. The 
policy has failed, and the cost 
has been to the Iraqi people. 
This can't continue: it is moral- 
ly wrong. and politically futile. 

There are, realistically, only 
two options now. One is to in- 
sist that Iraq is a permanent and 
lasting threat to the security of 
ihe world, and treat it as such. 


of the intelligence agencies. 
But the evidence is that at- 
tempts to overthrew or under- 
mine Saddam are doomed to 
failure before they start - 
bloody failures that blow up in 
the faces of those who plan and 
implement them. 

So what else? The only oth- 
er option is to start to deal with 
Iraq, to bring i! out of the cor- 
ner and start io treat it as a “nor- 
mal" stale. That will seem 
abhorrent to those who see it as 
a uniquely abnormal state, one 
bent on destroying what passes 
for peace in the Middle East. 


which tortures and kills its own 
people, actively prepares for war. 
and invades its neighbours. 

But we aren’t dealing with 
Iraq because it’s nice; we're 
dealing with it because there’s 
no other option. Short of turn- 
ing it into a car park with those 
wonderful precision-guided 
munitions^ we don’t have any 
other reasonable course of ac- 
tion. That doesn't mean we 
have to learn to love Iraq, or its 
ruler: we simply have to deal 
with it, instead of shutting it in 
a box and pretending we can 
make it go away. 

Over the last month, the 
threat of military action has 
been substituted for policy: a 
rank mixture of adrenaline and 
aviation fuel has taken the 
place of thinking. Military force 
has its place; but it can't solve 
political problems, and the 
Iraqi imbroglio is fundamen- 
tally a political question. 

America will find it hard to 
think itself out of the current pol- 
icy, defunct though it is. While 
the US was threatening mfiitary 
action, Britain followed along, 
gallantly bringing up the rear de- 
spite the increasingly evident 
strains within the Government. 
If confrontation is now off the 
agenda, Britain should (for 
once) lake up the lead. We can, 
and should point the way to- 
wards a new way of tadding Sad- 
dam - one that does not require 
the threat of an annual Ar- 
mageddon to be effective. 


* 

I can’t see, but all I want to do is be a film-maker 



DAMON 

ROSE 

y BLIND LOVE 
FORTY 


■hree post-university years of rejection 
from TV production companies, 1 

remember crashing down on the sofa 
v head in my hands one day and con- 
itinc a thought that bad never occurred 
- maybe I should give up trying to be- 
i TV maker. Hot on the heels of that 
it came a rush of panic: how can 1 pos- 

t acrually^faiow about is TV andmedia. 
t a job in anything else I d 
up as a fraud «*° had made somebnd 
elessly tragic life ecmpmmse. lMk ar 

d lonely figure in the comer, they’d 
iln^ atr. "He could've been sonre- 

n TV he’s so sharp and creatrve.bm 
ver given the break. Go over o him, 
TkTZZ , chat. He'll beguile you 


with tales of that Nineties’ docusoap phenom- 
enon. Then, maybe, you’ll want to escape be- 
fore he starts his monologue about 
postmodern shot-framing and camera tech- 
niques." 

“Challenge me Damon," I can imagine 
you, the reader, saying. “I really want to be- 
lieve vou can make television programmes, 
but I don't know how. Throw some ideas my 
way, let me chew over them for a bit, help me 
understand what it’s like to have once had 
sight, then to lose it but still somehow manage 
to create programmes for a medium that I’m 
not sure blind people even watch.” 

So I lost my sight 14 years ago; this doesn't 
mean I lost the ability to think visually and it 
also doesn't mean that my visual thoughts are 
stuck in a bygone era where Space Invaders, 
Legs & Co and Rubik Cubes are still the 
height of “cool". I built on what I already 
knew and my visualizations developed and 
grew from there onwards. 

To explain this internal visual development 
1 can only draw parallels with my awakening 
appreciation for the opposite sex. About six 
months after going blind, I suddenly realised 
out of nowhere that women had rather attrac- 
tive curves. Td always kind of known this but 
had only started to appreciate it post sight- 
loss (damn it). Similarly, as I grew older and 
thought more. I began to bufld on my existing 
visual knowledge of television and started to 
think more about how, where and why pic- 
Hires fitted together, how edits were covered, 

how visual continuity is maintained etc My 

tikes and dislikes changed, I began to under- 
stand concepts like, for instance, the tasteful- 
ness of minimalism. When I hear about new 
camera and graphical techniques Uke those 
employed by, say, Network 7 and This Life, I 


seek to update my understanding by boring 
the hell out of people around me by making 
them go through video tapes, freeze-framing 
every few seconds while I ask questions and 
draw pictures in the air. 

I’m already working on my next film. I’ve 
done some research, booked in some contrib- 
utors, have found two locations; it's going to 
need some creative thought to liven it up visu- 
ally. The subject matter is fabulous, but it's 
my job to enhance it by representing it visual- 
ly and interestingly without resorting, for in- 
stance, to the cliche “making a cup of tea" 
cutaway shots. 

I am attached to the Disability Pro- 
grammes Unit (DPU) which has a unique 
“access team", working alongside it. On a 
shoot, I use one of Lhe workers to describe 
what the camera person has framed in view. 
Armed with that knowledge I ran then direct 
the action, putting my stamp on the filming 
process. 

There are few sexier things in life than be- 
ing wanted for your mind and your creativity. 
Unlike radio and print media, in television 
you have a multi-layered opportunity to cre- 
ate words, sounds and pictures, appealing to 
two of your senses and goodness knows bow 
many parts of the brain. It’s an all encompass- 
ing experience. You can symbolise, juxtapose, 
skew-laterally, create Illusions and tell new 
stories. 

It’s very important that disabled people get 
the opportunity to make television. There are 
63m disabled people in the UK who need to 
be represented by disabled film makers who 
won’t perpetuate the stereotypical hero/hero- 
ine or tragic victim approach to disability. Al- 
though I may be the first blind person to be 
attending one of the BBC’s Directors' cours- 


es, I am pleased to say Chat I am not the first 
visually impaired person to have directed tele- 
vision. At least half a dozen have gone before 
me. 

So many incorrect assumptions are held 
about blind people and disabled people gen- 
erally. In my first week at university I remem- 
ber walking through the common room in 
halls, whipping out my phone card, sticking it 
in the phone and starting to dial. From across 
the room a fellow student remarked: “My 
God, you can use a phone ... that’s absolutely 
amazing". Others have said that they don't 
know how I can even put one foot in front of 
the other, not being able to see and all. One 
of the most bizarre encounters was with a 
man 1 was sharing a trough urinal with in a 
pub one night. 

“You're not a blind man," he said. 

“Excuse me?” 

“You can't be blind," he replied. 

“Why?" 1 asked. After a long considered 
pause, be said: “Because you're just standing 
there having a piss like a normal bloke”. 

Assumptions are made about us, bizarre 
assumptions, damaging assumptions that are 
reflected by the fact that over 80 per cem of 
visually unpaired people are unemployed. It 
would be good to think that being catapulted 
onto the front page of the Sun last week has 
perhaps ultimately raised awareness of what 
visually impaired people can do. The big 
irony, however, is that the majority of blind 
people are probably blissfully unaware of this 
media debate because newspapers are some- 
what inaccessible. 

Damon Rose's first film item will be broadcast 
on Tuesday night at 7.30pm in From The Edge, 
BBC2's disability magazine programme. 
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For nearly 1 1 decades. National 
Geographic magaxine has 
fascinated and educated readers 
everywhere wftfi its compelling 
explorations and descriptions of 
the natural world. 

You now have the chance to view 
thousands of fall colour photo 
images from award winning 
photojoumalists covering the 
American West, Polar Regions 
and The Natural Warid on the 
nsw CD-Rom set available on 
Win 95/Mac CD-Rom. 

The CD-Rom set incorporates 
every issue from the l9B0’s 
through to 1996 which indudes 
the stories, page maps, graphics, 
biographies on National 
Geographic photographers plus 
classic period advertising from 
the past century. 


Included with this CD-Rom 
is a robust search engine which 
links directly to an exdusrve area 
on the National Geographic 

website. 

We have five National 
Geographic CD-Rom secs (5 CD 
Rom's in a set - price £29.99) to 
win, courtesy of Mlndscape. 

To enter this competition simply 
dial die number below, answer 
the following question on line 
and leave your name and fall 
address; 

Q: Name the largest mammaL 
Call 0930 525274 
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G7 criticism leaves 
japan under pressure 
to boost economy 



By Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


JAPAN came under stiff criti- 
cism from other members of the 
Group of Seven (G7) leading 
economies at the weekend for 
failing to do enough to boost its 
fl agg ing economy and financial 
system. The tensions spilled 
over, unusually, outside the 
private meeting of finance min- 
isters and central bank gover- 
nors from the G7. 

Analysts expected the forth- 
right attitude of the other del- 
egations to send the Japanese 
currency and stock market lower 
this week. The markets were 
already underwhelmed by the 
recent Japanese economic pack- 
age of 2 trillion yen (£9.6bn) in 
tax cuts and additional support 
for the banking system. 

Jonathan Coughtery. a cur- 
rency strategist at Standard & 
Poor's MMS. said yesterday: 
"The markets were hoping for 
the G7 to come up with some- 
thing substantial and obviously 
that hasn't happened. I would an- 
ticipate a big run up on doQar- 


yen in the first part of the week." 

The dollar went into the G7 
meeting at a one-month hi gh of 
¥127.80, climbing more than i 
per cent on Friday after the 
Japanese government disap- 
pointed financial markets by 
failing to include any tax cuts 
or new spending plana in its lat- 
est economy-booking package. 

Analysts also expect fur- 
ther falls in the stock market 
In the past week the benchmark 
Nikkei 225 index fell 34.77, or 
0.21 per cent, to 16,75624. 

Hie official G7 communique 
issued late on Saturday said: *Tn 
the view of the IMF- there BtRiw 
a strong case for fiscal stimulus 
tosupport activity daring 1998." 
Gordon Brawn, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, chairing the 
G7 meeting in London, said: 
“There was a good deal of sup- 
port for that statement” 

The Chancellor said the 
other G7 countries welcomed 
the measures the Japanese gov- 
ernment had announced last 
Friday, but added: “Recovery 
will require continued action.” 

Earlier, Robert Rubin, tie US 


Texas set to trump 
Pacificorp offer for 
Energy this week 


By Clifford German 

TEXAS Utilities is expected to 
bid 800p a share this week for 
Energy Group, formerly Han- 
son’s energy division, in a last- 
minute bid to tramp the exist- 
ing 765p a share offer from an- 
other US group, Pacificorp. 

Pacificorp’s bid was given 
the green light earlier this 
month by regulators both in the 
US and UK. 

In practice, analysts say 
Texas has until 9 Marck the first 
dosing date for the Pacificorp 
offer in the US. to make a rival 
offeror see Pacificorp start win- 
ning approval by default. Texas 
last week secured permission to 
bid from the Texas Public 
Utility Commission. 

Texas has also lined up the 
sale of Peabody, Energy’s US 
coal- mining business, to Lehman 
Merchant, the development 
capital arm of its financial ad- 
visers Lehman Brothers. Texas 
wants to make the $1.6bn 
(£97Qm) sale in order both to 
help finance the offer and also 
to avoid referral to the US Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and the 
delays that would cause. 

If Texas puts an offer on the 
table for Energy in the next 10 
days it could be followed by an 
offer document within a week. 


according to City sources, and 
the deal could go through m the 
next two to three months. 

Tfexas has studied the report 
of the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission (MMC), which last 
year cleared Pacificorp to bid for 
Energy, and will frame its own 
bid to meet those criteria. Ad- 
visers to Texas admit, however, 
that any decision to refer its bid 
to the MMC would be fatal: 
shareholders in Energy would be 
unlikely to wait six months to win 
the approval of the MMC in the 
hope of securing an extra 5 per 
cent from Texas. 

Texas rejects rival claims that 
it would be unable to raise the 
S6.75bn cash needed to finance 
a counter-bid without a massive 
rights issue. It argues that it is 
a bigger and financially stronger 
company than Pacificorp and 
that it could quickly raise the 
bank finance to mount a bid and 
replace it later with equity. 

Texas has also indicated it 
would want Energy’s chief ex- 
ecutive, John Devaney. and fi- 
nance director, Eric Anstee, to 
stay after a takeover. Pacificorp 
had offered Mr Devaney the 
post of chief operating officer 
of the combined group. 

Merrill Lynch and Lehman 
Brothers are advising Texas on 
its proposed bid. 


Treasury Secretary, said foe need 
to restore stahOity in South-east 
Asia made strong domestic de- 
mand growth important in all G7 
countries, but especially Japan. 

The meeting did agree on the 
need to avoid an excessive weak- 
ening of the yen, which some an- 
alysts fear could exacerbate the 
trade imbalance between Japan 
and the US. The statement said 
the G7 bad agreed to monitor 
the currency markets and “co- 
operate as appropriate'’, a con- 
ventional shot across the bows 

of the foreign exchange markets. 

Eddie George, Governor of 
the Bank of England, sent the 
markets a signal that this would 
be an especial concern in the 
coming months. He said: “1 
think the concern was as much 
about the prospective imbalance 
in thewodd economy as a re- 
sult of Asia looking forward, 
rather than anything to do with 
the situation immediately.” 

On a separate issue it was the 
Germans who were isolated, as 
the other six countries agreed 
to speed up debt relief for the 
world’s poorest countries. The 


Japan’s markets are expected to fall further this week in the wake of the G7 meeting in London Photograph: Rui Xavier 


Germans admitted they had 
been shaken by a postcard cam- 
paign by development charities, 
whose supporters have been 
writing to Theo Waigel, the Fi- 
nance Minister, urging the Ger- 
mans to be less intransigent in 
their opposition to help for 
heavily indebted poor countries. 

At this weekend’s meeting, 
Italy and Japan, which normally 
side with the Germans on this 


issue, went along with the UK’s 
desire to make a fresh com- 
mitment to further progress be- 
fore the year 2000. 

Mr Brown announced that 
the finan ce ministers, who are 
holding a series of meetings dur- 
ing (he next few months, would 
report back to the G7 leaders at 
the full summit in Birmingham 
in May. As part of this "Birm- 
ingham Process", the Chancel- 


lor is likely to tour the affected 
Asian countries this spring. 

Despite the concern about 
the feebie state of the Japan- 
ese economy, on which the 
whole Asian recovery will de- 
pend. the ministers stuck to 
their view- that the spillover to 
their own countries would be 
“manageable". There was a 
welcome for the statement by 
export credit agencies at the 


weekend that export credit 
guarantees to the region, worth 
about S25bn (£9bn) fast year, 
would be sustained in 1998. 

The G7 agreed an action 
plan for preventing future 
crises. The key points were im- 
proved supervision of the in- 
ternational financial markets, an 
emphasis on better disclosure of 
economic data, and a strength- 
ening of financial systems. 


Directors to share £IOm from ‘Lloyd’s List’ float 


By Peter Thai Larsen 

FOUR DIRECTORS of LLP 
Group, the information com- 
pany which publishes Lloyd's 
List and Insurance Day, will 
share more than £ 10m when the 
company floats on the Stock Ex- 
change in the spring. 

Four executive directors 
control 10 per cent of the com- 
pany. which is likely to be 
priced between £120m-£130m. 
They include Stuart Wallis, 
who was chief executive of 
drug group Fisons when it was 
taken over by Rhone Poulenc, 
the French chemicals giant. 
Chief executive David Gilbert- 
son, finance director Peter 
Miller and deputy chairman lan 
Lindsay-Smith will also share in 
the bonanza. 

LLP’s management bought 
the company from Lloyd’s, the 
insurance market, for £8— 5m in 


December 1995 with backing 
from venture capitalists 3L Ai 
the time, they are thought to 
have fought off rival bids from 
publishing groups including 
Reed Elsevier. 

Another 15 per cent of the 
share capital is divided be- 
tween the employees. Almost 
two-thirds of the company's 
540 staff have either shares or 
options in the company. 

Mr Wallis said the company 
needed a stock market listing 
to allow its backers to realise 
some of their investment, and 
to give its employee share- 
holders a market for their 
shares. The company is also 
planning to expand into new 
products and titles, though it 
has not yet decided how much 
new money it plans to raise. 

LLP has three divisions: 
news and commercial, refer- 
ence and professional and data 


analysis. The company has four 
offices in the UK and another 
four overseas, serving over 
75,000 in 180 countries. In the 
year to last December, the 
company made an operating 
profit of £10 Jm on turnover of 
£4S.4m. 

Its flagship publication. 
Lloyd's List , was first published 
in 1734. However, the company 
has used the brand to launch 
a whole host of related pub- 
lications. as well as books, 
directories, a conference pro- 
gramme and a range of cor- 
porate gifts. 

No final date has been set 
for the flotation, though Mr 
Wall is said the company would 
probably wail until the Budget 
was out of the way. He said the 
company had grown quits 
quickly, making several acqui- 
sitions in the two years since the 
buvouL 



LLP's chairman, Stuart Wallis, and David Gilbertson, the 
chief executive, intend to float the group this spring 


New markets expose business travellers to rising risks 


By JohnWillcock 


BRITISH business travellers 
are venturing to some of the 
most dangerous places on Earth, 
risking car jacking, mugging 
and poisoning, as UK trade 
grows sharply in some of the 
world’s most unsafe countries. 

A business travel insurance 
company ETI has surveyed a 
number of countries where trade 


with Britain has risen dramat- 
ically between 1992-1996, and 
paints a blood-curdling picture. 

Albania, the Congo and 
Brazil are among the lop 10 
countries where trade links 
have boomed. They are also 
among the most dangerous 
places m the world for trav- 
ellers, according to ETI. 

UK exports to Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia grew in 


1992-6 by well ov er 800 per cent 
- in Lithuania's case by 1272 
per cent Their “ETI Ratings", 
where 1 is “very low- risk" and 
10 “very high risk", range from 
5 for Estonia, to 6 for Latvia 
and 7 for Lithuania. The latter’s 
main problems are “mugging, 
drugging and pickpocketing", 
according to ETI. 

Meanwhile. Albania has 
grown fourth-fastest in export 


terms, and scores 10 for danger, 
with aimed gangs and carjack- 
ings a common threat, accord- 
ing to the research. 

The Congo, seventh in the 
export league, scores 9, while 
Brazil at tenth scores 8. 

ETI tells the story of a busi- 
nessman who recently went to 
Moscow. He hired a tax from 
Moscow airport to his hotel. 
During the trip the taxi was 


pulled over by another car, 
and two men came out of the 
other car. took his wallet and 
briefcase and beat him up. 

“The next day ETI arranged 
for the money to be trans- 
ferred to him through the West- 
ern Union. When the client 
picked up the money at the 
bank, be had only walked 100 
meters down the street when h<r 
was mugged again." 


Barclays 
fails to 
deny talk 

rumours 

By John WWW* __ ^ 

STANDARD Chart aed stares 

are set to soar again this wes 

following the failure yesterday 
of Barclavs Bank torieny wxk- 
end press reports that it had 
held merger talks with toe w- • 
temational bank- 

It is understood that Marlin 
Thylor, chief executive of Bar- 
days, had dinner with Malcolm 
Williamson, his opposite num- 
ber at Standard Chartered, two 
weeks ago, at which the possi- 
bility of a merger was suggested 
by Mr Taylor. Mr Williamson 
promised to mention it to his 
board. When the story hit the 
dealing rooms last Friday Sian- ^ 
darrTs share price rose 45 -5p to 
764.5p. 

The City rumour mill was 
further excited by talk that Tin 
Sri Khoo Teck PuaL the Malay- 
sian mfllkraaire. may be about 
to sell his 15 per cent stake in 
Standard which be bought in 
1986 - as one of three “white 
knights" who helped to rebuff 
a bid from Lloyds Bank. It is un- 
derstood that if Tan Sir Khoo 
does intead to sell, be has not 
informed Standard of his in- 
tention so far. 

A spokeswoman for Barclays 
said yesterday reports of talks 
with Standard were “market 
speculation. There’s an awful tal 
of speculation in the banking 
sectoral the moment. As a pol- 
icy we don’t comment on it". • 

A spokesman for Standard 
Chartered said: “We don’t 
co mmen t on market specula- 
tion. We're not in discussions 
with anyone.” - 

Standard has become the 
subject of bid talk not least be- 
cause its share price was savaged . 
late last year by the Asian finan- 
cial crisis. Ironically, that share 
dive helped to scare off Deutsche 
Bank, which had been consid- • 
ering a link with Standard. The 
crisis halved Standard's share 
price, whntii bottomed out at just 
over 540p this January. 

Mr Thyforis comments at 
Barclays' results briefing last 
week were interpreted in the 
Qty as -distancing the bant 
from earlier attempts to merge 
with Nat West. In particular, ^ 
Mr Taylor said that he “expected 
consolidation in the banking 
sector internationally In the 
next fewyearsT.a remark which 
observers seized on assuggest- 
ing that a link with Standard - 
may be on the cards. . 

Standard’s market capitali- 
sation stands at £7.6bn, sug- 
gesting any bid would have to 
be for well over'JESbo, accord- 
ing to analysts. 

Privately, Barclays is inflated 
at the City’s perception that it has 
to do a deal, in some form or an- 
other, following its retreat from „ 
investment banking and • the ij 
sale of most of BZW. ® 


Utilities braced as Government plans new tax on ‘excess’ profits 


By Michael Harrison 

THE GOVERNMENT will next 
month set out proposals to tax the 
“excess" profits of the privatised 
water, electricity, gas and telecoms 
companies as part of a radical over- 
haul of utility regulation. 

The proposals will be contained 
in a Green Paper from the Depart- 
ment of Trade and InduStiy (DTI), 
which had been due to be published 
this Thursday. 

However, publication has been 
delayed until mid March because of 
a Whitehall battle between the DTI 
and the Treasury, which is under- 


stood to want to link the Green 
Paper proposals to a fresh deal to 
preserve the British coal industry. 

The Paymaster-General. Geof- 
frey Robinson, brokered an agree- 
ment before Christmas giving the 
country’s biggest coal producer, 
RIB Mining, a three-month stay of 
exedition after contracts with the 
electricity industry expire in April. 

He is keen to put together a long- 
term deal involving the generators 
and electricity supply companies in 
order to avert up to eight pit closures 
and the loss of 5,000 jobs at RJB. 

The proposal to tax the excess 
profits of the utilities is sure to prove 


controversial. The industries in- 
volved were given to believe that the 
Government had dealt with the 
matter with the windfall tax. The 
Chancellor, Gordon Brown, raised 
£53bn through the levy in his fust 
Budget last July. 

It is not clear how much detail 
the Green Paper will contain on 
what constitutes “excess" profit, 
how it would be taxed and what pro- 
portion shareholders might be al- 
lowed to retain. The proposal if 
implemented, would also herald a 
sea-change to the existing regulatory 
regime. Under present arrange- 
ments, prices are capped, not 


profits. The price caps imply an al- 
lowed rate of return for each in- 
dustry but if individual companies 
can do better that then they are free 
to retain the extra profit earned. 

Whitehall insiders believe that 
they can overcome industry oppo- 
sition to the move by arguing that 
it will provide regulatory certainly. 
“Companies are aware that at some 
point in the future excess profits 
could accrue. By setting up a mech- 
anism for dealing with that, it re- 
duces regulatory risk for the 
utilities," one adviser said. 

However, a spokesman for the • 
Electricity Association warned: “We 


are absolutely dear that the issue of 
excess profits has been settled once 
and for all. A line was drawn under 
this with the windfall tax and we 
would rigorously oppose any such 
proposal." 

The regional electricity compa- 
nies also question whether there will 
be any scope to extract excess profits 
from customers once the supply mar- 
ket is thrown open to competition. 
According to one estimate, each 
domestic customer signed up outside 
a REC’s franchise market will 
contribute just £5 a year extra to 
profits. 

The Energy Minister, John 


Battle, has instituted a review of 
energy policy which will include an 
examination of the balance of fuel 
sources for electricity generation. 
But he is thought to be anxious not 
to embroil the proposals on utility 
regulation with any measures to 
underpin one sector of the market 
such as the coal industry. 

Other DTI sources point out that 
if would be unrealistic for Mr Robin- 
son to use the Green Paper asa bar- 
gaining chip to secure a deal for the 
coal industry since the paper wall 

need to be approved by the fall Cab- 
inet and signed off by the Prime Min- 
ister, Tony Blair. 


The DTI paper vwH also address 
the need for the regulatory system 
to protect poor and socially disad- 
vantaged customers. - 

Although it has been reported 
that the Treasury is Opposed to the 
idea of a £100m levy .raised from V: 
electricity companies and their cus- .. 
tomers, to help poorer consumer, 
Whitehall sources insisted the pa-. 
per would include measures to. - 
tackle the issue. 

Other proposals will include / 
splitting - the REGs* supply - arms : 
from their distribution businesses ' 
and merging the electricity and gas ;/ 
regulators, Offer and Ofjgas. t- 
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ANDREW 

DILNOT 

ON THE 
TROUBLE 
WITH 
PIECEMEAL 
CHANGES TO 
TAX SYSTEMS 


The need to keep fiscal reforms simple 


? yslem * a mess - N <« just in 
mam, but id most countries. The road lo 
«us mess was paved with good intentions, 
ut what we see is massive and ever- 

******* apparently similar 
activities being taxed in different ways: 
Distortion of consumption, investment 
saving, working and retiring: unfairness, and 
tax avoidance. 

The natural response is simply to change 
the system. A new piece of anti-avoidance 
legislation here, a new tax relief to en- 
courage the thing we really want more of 
Uie , re ' Lobby groups will call for the changes 
and it seems so easy. After all. lax systems 
are sets of rules, so when we change them, 
individuals and companies have to re- 
spond. 

The rules do have to be obeyed, but that 
doesn’t mean we achieve the outcome we 
want. If we give a tax subsidy for corporate 
research and development (R&D) spend- 
ing, we will see more R&D spending in com- 
pany accounts, but much of it may simply 
he a redefinition of activities that are hap- 
pening anyway. If we seek to encourage 
investment by giving new tax reliefs for one 
way of financing investment (say. by raising 
equity) we will see a shift in financing from 
debt to equity rather than necessarily any 
more total investment. If we seek to en- 
courage investment by a temporary increase 
in investment allowances (as in the early 
19905), we will see investment that was going 
to happen anyway packed into the period 
of temporary allowances, with low invest- 
ment either side. 


Once all the relabelling, refinancing, 
and rescheduling has occurred, and much of 
the cost has also gone to those who were 
already doing whatever is to be encouraged, 
there may be some genuine change in real 
behaviour which meets the true objectives 
of the reform. 

None of this should be taken to imply that 
the tax system now is perfect and shouldn’t 
be changed. What we have now is unfair, 
inefficient and massively complex and 
distortionary. But responding by piecemeal 
change without an absolutely clear under- 
lying strategy risks simply making things 
worse. And before any change is made it is 
vital to consider all the ways m which ii won’t 
work, will be abused, diverted and distorted. 
Because, however good the intentions of 
policymakers, many taxpayers will seek to 
find the best ways of legitimately minimis- 
ing their tax liabilities. 

We can sec these problems spectacularly 
in the field of the taxation of savings. Early 
in their period of office, the last Con- 
servative government fell that more fund- 
ing for risky small companies would be 
desirable, so they introduced a tax relief 
called ihc business expansion scheme fBES). 
The BES eventually grew rapidly, but ways 
were found of using the scheme to invest in 
highly non-risky assets such as fine wine and 
property. By the dose of the scheme, uni- 
versities were using BES to finance student 
accommodation. The BES was eventually 
abolished. 

Schemes aimed at the other end of the 
savings market have had similarly che- 


quered experience. Personal equity plans 
(PEPS) were introduced in 1987 aimed at 
encouraging direct equity investment. Very 
little happened! untO the government relented 
and allowed individuals to hold unit trusts 
in PEPS, lax-exempt special savings accounts 
(Tessas) were introduced with the aim of 
encouraging those on lower incomes to save. 
Being on a low income will typically mean 
that you can’t afford 10 save al ail. let alone 
put money away for the five-year minimum 
holding of a Tessa. Little wonder that only 
3 per cent of the poorest 20 per cent of the 
population has a Tessa, and that most of the 
money that went into Tessas seemed simply 
10 come from pre-existing saving rather than 
be new in any way. 

And these schemes can appear to be suc- 
cessful as Tessas did. although probably pro- 
ducing little new saving. The best example 
was perhaps personal pensions. When 
these were introduced, the government 
thought that an extra tax incentive would 
be necessary to encourage people, al- 
though still expecting a maximum of half 
a million takers in the first year. Five mil- 
lion individuals took out personal pensions 
in the first year, taking the large incentive 
payment on offer, and only a third saved 
any money of their own. The cost to the gov- 
ernment was some £9bn. a quarter of the 
annual NHS budget. 

What does the taxation of saving look like 
now? We have the enterprise investment 
scheme, occupational pensions and personal 
pensions. PEPs, Tessas. National Savings, 
direct bolding of shares, and interest-bearing 


accounts. All these have different tax treat- 
ments, and are listed in rough order of gen- 
erosity of tax treatment. 

And yet saving is above all something 
where we would not want the tax system 
to be determining choices. We save because 
we want to be able lo consume in the fu- 
ture. So we care little about the vehicle in 
which we save, except about the rate of re- 
turn we expect, the risk and how accessi- 
ble it is. Different tax treatments will have 
an enormous impact on how we save. But 
we would want the choice of savings vehi- 
cles to be determined by the underlying in- 
vestments. not the tax regime. So, rather 
than the variation we see in tax treatment, 
we would be better off with a uniform tax 
structure. 

Perhaps surprisingly, we have moved 
some way towards that in recent years, but 
could move further. If the tax-free lump sum 
in pension taxation were removed, and the 
remainder of Miras taken away, these two 
assets, which form the great bulk of personal 
wealth and saving, would be taxed much as 
Tessas and PEPs are now. The large re- 
maining distortion would then be the con- 
tinued taxation of interest Income. 

Taxing interest income is economically 
inefficient when wc do nol tax th'e return to 
saving in pensions, housing, or equity held 
in PEPs. It also penalises those on low in- 
comes, who if they save at all, tend to save 
in interest-bearing assets. So the Individual 
Savings Account (ISA) fits well into a co- 
herent strategy for taxing saving, and is gen- 
erally welcome. Tessas were nol attractive 


to those on low incomes because of the five- 
year lock in, and ISAs should avoid that. 

But the initial proposal for ISAs sought 
to pay for tax deductibility of interest income 
by imposing limits on the lifetime level of 
contribution to ISAs and «teteoaldbe 
brought over from Tessas and PEP&- Aside 
from administrative and compliance prob- 
lems (which could be substantial), this falls 
into the trap of not taking seriously enough 
how individuals would respond The idea that 
those with more than £50,000 in a PEP would 
leave the excess hanging around waiting for 
the taxman when they had the option of 
enterprise investment schemes, venture 
capital trusts, additional voluntarily contri- 
butions to pension schemes, or buying a 
larger house, to say nothing of more ad- 
venturous tax planning, is almost fiumy. 

If the ISA proposal is amended coher- 
ently during the consultation period the final 
scheme wfll be welcome. Even then, ISAs 
are unlikely to increase aggregate savings 
much, or to encourage many on low incomes 
to save for the fire! time. But they would have 
the merit of fitting into a sensible aim, equal 
taxation of all form of savings. It is these 
general aims we need to be clear about, 
rather than frenzied production of impres- 
sive sounding schemes that add complexity 
and distortion while achieving little. The test 
for the March 17 Budget is how coherent it 
will seem in five years, not how impressive 
it sounds on the evening of Budget Day. 

Andrew Dilnot is the director of the Institute 
for Fiscal Studies. 






Barclays forecasts further rate rises 


CBI offers strategies to beat 
millennium bug chaos 


By Clifford German 


SUPERMARKET cash tills 
may not work, car-park barriers 
could get stuck, accounting 
programmes could add up to 
100 years extra interest to bank 
accounts, traffic lights may fail 
and time locks and security de- 
vices may block access if com- 
*puters are not fully prepared for 
the start of the new century, 
Peter Agar, the deputy-director- 
general of the CBI will warn 
business today. 

Just one unprepared com- 
pany in a supermarket supply 
chain could mean the food not 
reaching the shelves on time, 
said Mr Agar. 

The millennium time-bomb 
will affect all companies, bnt 
there are common solutions to 
the problem and companies can 
learn from one another. To 
stimulate companies to act now 
the CTBI has produced a brief 
which outlines what four lead- 


ing UK companies, Sainsbuiy. 
Rover, GRE and Yorkshire 
Electricity, have done to get 
ready for the year 2000. 

Robin Guenier, the former 
chief executive of the Govern- 
ment's Central Computer and 
Telecommunications Agency, 
and now executive director of 
Taskforce 2000, is calling on the 
Government to use its position 
as President of the European 
Union lo for a postponement of 
monetaiy union. “It is increas- 
ingly obvious that inadequate 
time and resources are making 
it impossible to deal with EMU 
and year 2000 computer projects 
at the same time.” he said. 

Martin Krajewski. chief ex- 
ecutive of the Blomfield Group 
and a member of the Gty’s Mil- 
lennium Forum, also wants 
EMU delayed. But City econ- 
omists polled by The Indep- 
endent last week were virtually 
un anim ous that the point of no 
return has already been passed. 


By Clifford German 


UK interest rates may still 
have to rise in order to keep in- 
flation on target, according to 
Chris Wright the economics di- 
rector at Barclays Bank. 

Underlying inflation fell to 
2.5 per cent in January, in line 
with the Government’s target, 
but the current low level was 
due largely to the strength of 


By John Willcock 

SIEMENS AG, Gennan/s 
largest electronics and engi- 
neering company, said its 
KWU energy unit has won the 
contract to install new gas tur- 
bines at Peterhead Power Sta- 
tion. the Scottish steam power 
plant owned by Hydro-Electric. 

Siemens said the contract to 
increase efficiency and cut pol- 


sierling, which was holding 
down the cost of imported 
goods and raw materials, said 
Mr Wright. 

“Domestically generated in- 
flation is above the target level 
and shows little if any sign of 
slowing,” Mr Wright argues in 
the latest issue of the Bank's 
quarterly economic review. “In 
particular, the pace of wage in- 
creases is rising, and looks set 


lution is worth £170-£180m. 
Work will start in late spring. 
Siemens said the new equip- 
ment. set to go into operation 
in the summer of 2000, will 
make the plant, north of the cily 
of Aberdeen, more efficient 
and environmentally friendly. 

The project will cut emis- 
sions of noxious gases such as 
NO by 85 per cent, and COZby 
50 per cent, and increase the 


to climb further unless domes- 
tic demand slows sharply." 

Output grew by 3.3 per cent 
last year, unemployment fell in- 
flation was broadly stable and 
the current account moved 
into surplus for the first time 
since 1985. But manufacturing 
output declined in the fourth 
quarter with exporters worst af- 
fected, but the domestic econ- 
omy prospered and wage 


station’s efficiency by 50, Hy- 
dro-Electric said. 

Siemens said its main con- 
struction contract is to design, 
manufacture, erect, integrate 
and set to work the new plant 
at Peterhead, and the total 
cost of the project will be 
£220m. 

Tbe German engineering 
giant said the order is its sev- 
cnlh-largest for a power plant 


settlements rose. “This contrast 
is likely to become increasing- 
ly stark in the first half of this 
year,” he writes. 

There is no obvious case for 
adjusting the tax balance in the 
Budget. Mr Wright says. Bui the 
bank expects growth to slow to 
23 percent this year and 13 per 
cent in 1999, while the cunent 
account shows a £6bn deficit this 
year and £7bn next. 


in Britain since the opening up 
of the UK electricity market to 
competition in the beginning of 
the 1990s. 

Dr James Martin, director 
of generation at Hydro-Electric, 
said; “The project represents 
the first re-powering of a ma- 
jor power station in the UK, al- 
though the technology has been 
individually proven in Europe 
and the US." 


Siemens wins £l80m gas-turbine contract in Scotland 


Financial services* bonuses 
fail to reward performance 

BONUSES paid in the financial services sector do not op- 
erate in the way they are meant to, according to a survey by 
an employee benefits consultancy published this week. Less 
than half of the companies in the survey linked performance 
to reward. William M Mercer also found bonus payments are 
expected to continue to increase over the next two years by 
more than half of those firms questioned. Nearly 80 per cent 
of firms said that they offer at least one bonus opportunity 
to all their employees, while 85 per cent of schemes were con- 
sidered to be easy to administer and manage, and provide 
value for money, according to the participants. 

Pound hammers engineers 

BRITAIN’S engineering industry is likely lo suffer from the 
strength of sterling even more than manufacturing industry 
as a whole, according to a report from the Foundation for 
Manufacturing and Industry today. Exports account for 75 
.per cent of engineering sales compared with 43 per cent for 
manufacturing, according to the FMI economist Jane Croot. 

Warning on MBOs successes 

MANAGEMENT buyouts are not always successful, according 
to a report “MBOs - No Guaranteed Riches” by the Warwick 
Business School and accountants Ernst & Young, published to- 
day. “It is only after the deal that the different agendas of the 
principal participants can start to pull in different directions," 
says Alan Bloom, head of E& Y*s corporate recovery practice. 


* 
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TEL- 0171 293 2222 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 



Pirtek Is the largest franchise in the hydraulic hose replacement business with: ► A 100% successful business formula 
► Full management and marketing support ► Nationwide opportunities to purchase existing centres and green field sites 

STTSST— 0181 749 6777 £% PI RTEK. 

PIRTEK UK LTD, 35 ACTON PARK ESTATE. THE VALE. ACTON. LONDON W3 70S 
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franchise of the year 


You should 



O 


MOLLY MAID 


Secure Your Future With Molly Maid 
What do you want in a business? 

* A Proven Business System - 

Molly Maid has been operating in the UK since 1985 

* To Meet a Universal, Ongoing Need - 
Dust falls every day in every home! 

* Low Investment and Overheads - 
Franchise fee £7.800 + VAT and there s little working 

capital 

* Regular . Repeat Business 

Molly Maid Franchisees build then businesses on a 

loyal customer base 

* Good Cashflow - 

Molly Maid is a cash business with little seasonality 

* Snooort and Training 

MoBy Maid pan-ides extensive on-goin^ su^ort from 
former franchisees phis regular re-tnumng programme. 
To find oat more, call free on 0800 500 950 



BRITISH 

FRANCHISE 

ASSOCIATION 

FULLMEMffiR 


FS 2*373 


be talking 
to us... 

ABOUT: 

• .An rtppoffuuiry lo 
work Tor vourscit 

» Anhiti' coilor 
envir*ni!R 0 iil 

• A home orfict h.i»i* 

• An c\c;tin" aru! varied 
rn.irkit 

• Dircdor-lovul iliiMlt: 

• > u!> ircsninijoni! 
•-opprirl 

• Por-on.il and 
proV—ion.il 
rlt-voliipmonJ 

• Indcjiundonco, '<■! 
n.u; oi .i li.im 

• E.irnirt- v.fiJS Mill • 
tram 'un .in - tvor'h 

• l mi ofii-Kiia" cos)- 

• Hrih in<ome potential 

• I i.iri'4 t-T.Ti future 

• Gornl ongoing; inform.’ 

• Diversified income 
ilre.mr. 

...in other words. 

being in control oi 

vour own corner. 




auditel 


COST MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

| Affiliated to successful business 
ofewionak nationwide, you will 
• operating in some of the fastest 
growing and fastest moving 
markets in the world today - 
helping businesses to manage and 
reduce their major business 
overhead costs. 

As such, you will become 
! indispensable to your diem's 
I management team and with an 
ever broadening range of cost 
, management services, you can he 
a&surod of a long-term business 
i with superb profit potential. 

1 If you have a dynamic 
emrepreneurial spirit and like to 
play defective, youll really enjoy 
being an Auditel Cost 
Management Consultant 

| So let's start talking. 

Investment of £15,950 + VAT 

1 Cali us now on 01962 663915 
Or write for further details to: 
Auditel (UK) Lid 39 Southgate 
Street Winchester S023 9HH 
Fax.- 01962 054420 
Email: info@auditeLco.uk 


SPORTSWEAR MAKES MONEY! 

. ■ t tPkira on a we 1 ! established franchise that 

«^"9 SPoSAR or FASHiONS? The, get 
PEE INFORMATION to” out FAX ON DEMAND line, 01204 

I2W-* s' check our web she on httpo'Vwrw.ltn*trMjng.co^«ry«u 
P evP , a5 k (or it to be posted by phoning os 01*0- 524541 

-aJe os talk M our -ranch, sees above ail geUhe inform:, on now 

Linx Trading Limited 




THOUGHT 


YDURBU8MESS? 


Bitnma 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Whilal ■«> take reesonabte 
pTOcaocfcM with oil 

adveruaemroi*. rcedws 
Btronpfrr «dvr*ed to taka 
professional advice be&fw 
paying a deposit or entering 

into any Gnanb*! emnmftmenL 


Business for Sale 


Business for Sale 


RETIREMENT SALE 

Wholesale Patisserie in 
West Country 

Established 1972. Same owners last 10 years. 

2000 sq. ft. modem, well equipped unit 
Leasehold premises. 

Current rent £10,000 pja. Sales last financial year 
£425,000. GP 52%. High class clientele. 

Excellent opportunity for further growth and development. 

Price: £150,000 pins stock at valuation 
Initial enquiries via me ss ag e service otu 04325 170128 


CUIB FOR SALE - NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

Capacity 450 people, Free trade. T/o circa. 150k p.a. 
wet sales. Mainly weekends. Recently refurbished. 

7 bedrooms lettable. Massive potential on top of existing 
trade. Owing to retirement sale. 

£265,000 freehold 

brewery finance package available 

el. 


Selling A Business? 

Contact the Mergers and Acquisitions 
Teamen 

Tel: 01 242 237661 Fax: 01 242 584263 
http://www.hadewoods.co.uk 
Authorised to carry out Investinent business by 
The Association oi Chartered Cerffited Accountants 
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Services 


DEBT PROBLEMS? 

LIFT THE DESPAIR OF THREATENING LETTERS 
CAUL DEBT SOLUTIONS 
WE’LL FIGHT FOR YOU & REDUCE THE BURDEN 


LICENSED DEBT ADJUSTERS 
OVER. 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 

PHONE 07000 780528 
CHARTWELL FINANCIAL LTD. 


^ Sxypzeaa STICKY PRINTS — | 

BRILLIANT SELF ADHESIVE 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON AN EASY TO PEEL 
BACK1NG SHEET. 

Produced from negatives, 
otographs or slides, 
press sticky prints are 
available in a range of 
6 convenient si»s 
from £4.50/100. 

1 For further information and 
orfeas pIm^ call or urrimotv — — . . — 

^ ■ PINSHARP PHOTO SERVICES LTD. 

LENCI* INDUSTRIAL ESTATE. EAST PARADE. ILKLEY. 

WEST VORKSWRE o-iml -BBskvpteeaalJom 
TFI - 07343 6021 28 FAX 01943 SQ4343 




SERIOUS INCOME 
OPPORTUNITY 


For High Flyers. 

jEstabfehod, ethical and very) 
lucrative home/office based. 
Unique Marketing System. 

bn 0800 458 69331 


AND LISTEN 


SELF-MADE 

MILLIONAIRE 

... meats sticeMss raonay- 
maktag secrets others wont teti. 

Send Ivr FREE deoOe.- 
you wmV be dteapoewited fc» 
JOHN SCOTT 
Dept INI, PO Box 40, 
Gateshead NEB 1PD 
jor phone 9191 487 4087 anyBnw] 


PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
BUSINESS 
6 figure first year 
income potential 

Calf 0181 2S6 4189 
and listen. 


Services 


What happens 
to the phones 
when you leave 
your office? 

Make our office your 
office. For personal call 
answering and other 
ways to transform 
your business. 

messagemail 

<S> 0800 376 0044 


Opportunities 




territories now 
available 

Operate in a last expantfing 
dynamic enviranmentw&i a 
products sendee in constant 
demand. And get tun 
management 
andmarttettog 
support. H you want to take 
part in the best support ad, 
most dynamic, constantly 
m wing bisiness curenQy 
available In the hydraulic 
industry then contact 
Status today and take your 

first step toward realising 
yurtuB potential 

Ring the Franchise Director 
on OT35Z 750333 (day) or 
01625 820047 (eve) or write to: 


Status HydratfcsUd 
Status Hose 
Cambrian Busness Park 
MoM, Ffllflsfire OI7 13® 


INVEST IN PROPERTY 
WITHOUT RISK 

• Minimum Investment £3000 - 

• For one month • 

“ Guaranteed return • No risk venture • 

• Noo-spacutatlv® in v e st ment • 

• Funds held by sol letters • 

Contact Chalnbreakers on 

01780 480730/480337 


■PERMANENT U.S. RESZDEN4 

GREEN C-ARD IN 6 TO 8 MONTHS 
£95,000 WITH REQUIRED NET WORTH 

FREE INFO PACKET 

01420 549262 m-f 9 to 5 


Amazing! 

£150-1500 p.M qinetty 
being earned home-based, 
foil or part-time. 

Car and Phone essential. 

Dontjusisii there!, 
FREE REPORT: 

0800 458 0010 
<Z4tns, laavc details) 


WANT TO START 
YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS? 
Home hftMvJ. pm/imhlt* 
coni-t-pi with rrinrniriiLs 
l».il?mial. 

Noi MLM or Franchi-iins 
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Financials head a queue of heavyweight results 


WEEK! AHEAD 



DEREK PAIN 


HEAVYWEIGHTS jostle to 
offer their profits this week. A 
dozen Footsie constituents 
should between them have 
£12bn in their corporate 
lockers; dividend increases 
and perhaps more share buy- 
backs should enliven the pro- 
ceedings. 

Financials, which now 
represent approaching 30 per 
cent of Footsie, are due to 
znaice by far the biggest 
splash. 

Their dominance is not 
surprising. The bank profit 
season is stSl in progress and 
insurers are getting up steam. 
As if to prove there are other 
industries beside money, en- 
ergy and minerals also grace 
the Footsie list 

There is no indication 
whether the powerful array of 
financial profits will be ac- 
companied by any corporate 
developments. Talk of bids 
and deals has helped financial 
shares hit new peaks and 
made a major contribution to 
Footsie’s record-breaking run. 


Institutions have ala) had 
to increase their involvement 
to adjust to the arrival of four 
building societies and Norwich 
Union, the insurer. They re- 
main underweight in the 
former mutuals and their con- 
tinuing need to be strongly 
represented on tbeir share 
registers should at least offer 
support. 

All the reporting money 
groups have been deeply in- 
volved in the swirling specu- 
lation which has engulfed the 
banking and insurance indus- 
tries. HSBC, the giant in- 
ternational banking group, 
has been tantalisingly linked 
with a plethora of groups. 

The owner of Midland 
Bank will account for a major 
part of die combined profits of 
the reporting Footsie con- 
stituents when it announces 
year’s figures today. About 
£5.1bn. up from £4jbn, is ex- 
pected, indicating the Asian 
crisis has act had too much im- 
pact, although a big bad-debt 
provision hovers. Asia, how- 


ever, has devastated tbe 
shares, ensuring they have 
missed what has truly been a 
bankers’ feast 

For National Westminster 
Bank, final figures tomorrow, 
its been a traumatic year. Its 
unsuccessful venture into in- 
vestment banking has left its 
image a little battered. The 
yearly results, likely to be a 
shade lower at just over 
£1.1 bn, wffl do little to restore 
its reputation. 

Abbey National, the first of 
the buflefiog societies to escape 
their mutual heritage, will 
have a happier tale to relate 
on Thursday. 

Profits should be up from 
£l.I69bn to £1.4bn, dem- 
onstrating tbe remarkable 
progress made since it pio- 
neered the switch from build- 
ing society to bank with its 
1989 flotation. 

Abbey is now a rounded fi- 
nancial group and intends to 
become even more broadly 
based. Its ambitions have not 
been lost on the stock market 


rumour mill and, in recent 
times, it has been linked with 
the likes of the Pru and 
NatWest. 

Last week it was the in- 
surers who look up the bid 
naming. Purely coincidental^ 
three of them - Commercial 
Union, GRE and Pro - will 
have results on display on 
Wednesday. 

The latest hot story is that 


Share Spotlight 

share price, penes 
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CU and GRE are holding 
merger talks. There is also a 

lon g- simmering theory that 

Barclays and Lloyds TSB are 
keen to barge in among the 
quoted insurers. With foreign 
bidders also thought to Lurk, 
it is unlikely the once sedate 
world of insurance will be 
able to throw off the specula- 
tion which has driven shares to 
new peaks. 

CU and GRE are 
expected to record lower 
yearly figures. Fire damage, 
storms and the strong pound 
wUl impact on CU, likely to 
announce profits around 
£420m against £444m. It is 
expected that GRE’s under- 
writing losses have increased 
as its investment income has 
fallen. Profits could be 
£185m. off nearly £100m. 

The Pru should have 
scored from the growth in life 
profits, although the sale of 
Mercantile & General and 
the acquisition of Scottish 
Amicable may blur the re- 
sults. 


It is unlikely that much will 
emerge on the insurance mis- 
selling front. A highly charged 
issue only weeks ago, it is now 
fading as more companies 
move to dear their backlog of 
cases. 

The figures, expected to be 
£900m against £S73m, may 
also be distorted fay tbe switch 
to "achieved profits” ac- 
counting which brought the- 
Pru in line with the rest of the 
life assurance industry. 

Standard Chartered, also 
on Wednesday, is another 
likely to notch lower profits - 
£S55m against £870m. Like 
HSBC its shares are a casu- 
alty of the Asian crisis. 

Alliance & Leicester, the 
former building society now 
known as a mortgage bank, is 
due to make profits of 
£400m. up from £306 m, on 
Friday. 

BG, the old British Gas, 
may on Wednesday produce 
details of a further share buy- 
back, following last year's 
£l-3bn affair. Net income will 


probably emerge at £690m 
with fourth-quarter results hit 
by weak oil prices.and warm 
weather. 

Centrica, the gas supplier 
split from BG a year ago, will 
report operating profits of 
around £100m but excep- 
tional could leave it up to 
£4GQm in the red. 

The Laano ofl group "s also 
seen as being hit by the de- 
clining oil price as well as suf- 
fering from fiat production. It 
should on Thursday report 
net income of some £50m, 
down from £67m. Mining 
group RioTmto is a casualty of 
the foil in metal prices, al- 
though profits on the same day 
will be up some £85 m to 
£7S5m. 

Tvo of the bigger non- 
Footsie slocks on this week's 
list include Smith & Nephew, 
the health group expected to 
report £160m (£182.2m) on 
Thursday and builder George 
Wimpey, which on Tuesday is 
due to announce £55m against 
£3 1.7m. 
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'Time to 
tskfi fraud 

seriously 


Accountants are leading 
the way in dealing 
with white-collar crime, 
writes George Staple 


TWO important recommendations of the 
Roskiii Committee on Fraud Trials, which 
sat inthe mid-Eighties, did not find a place 
in the legislation Lhai Followed. One urged 
that juries should no longer irv cases of se- 
rious and complex fraud, and the other that 
commission should be set up to monitor 
the system for detecting, investigating 
and prosecuting fraud. 

The first has received much attention 
over the years since Roskill. culminating 
last week in a consultation paper from the 
Home Office. The idea of a fraud com- 
mission has, however, gone largely unno- 


Liced. Such a body, which Roskill proposed 
should exist within the machinery of gov- 
ernment but with outside members, would 
contribute to the reputation of financial 
markets, and would study and advise on 
the efficiency of the way fraud cases were 
dealt with in the UK. In particular it would 
keep an eye on cost effectiveness and the 
rime that cases were taking. It would in- 
quire into breakdowns in the system and 
assess the possibility of improvements by 
change of policy and procedure or the in- 
troduction of more efficient techniques. It 
would provide a degree of co-ordination 
between the numerous interests involved 
and publish an annual report. 

It is a pity that the idea was not pursued. 
Quangos have not been popular since 
Lady Thatcher was prime minister, but if 
some of the controversial cases of recent 
years had come under the spotlight of a fraud 
commission, much public misunderstand- 
ing of the way in which the system was work- 
ing might have been avoided. So the 



The Guinness case renewed fears about the use of juries in complex fraud trials Photograph; Peter Maediarmid 


initiative of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants in setting up the Fraud Adviso- 
ry Panel is a welcome step in this direction. 
Indeed in some respects it will go further 
lhan Roskill’s proposal for a commission. 

The Institute has recognised that there 
is a shortage of reliable information about 
the extent and nature of fraud. A much more 
detailed picture of (he overall problem is 


needed. Only then will it be possible to see 
where resources should be targeted. 

The shortage of information is portly due 
to businesses which fall victim to fraud not 
reporting iu To do so can disclose failures 
in management systems and indeed can 
sometimes reduce the chances of recover- 
ing the money. But it is also partly due to 
the fragmentation of the system for dealing 


with fraud. In addition to the police and the 
financial regulators, who are responsible for 
investigating fraud, no fewer than eight gov- 
ernment departments are responsible for in- 
vestigating and prosecuting fraud. Some of 
these, together with the police, banks, the 
legal and accountancy professions, acade- 
mics and some major companies are rep- 
resented on the new Fraud Advisory PaneL 


The panel has set up three working par- 
ties, the firet of which wfll gather mfbnna- 

tion on fraud. The second wfll be concerned 

with raising awareness of the problem, in- 
vestigating methods of prevention and 
providing advice to business. The third wfll 
look at the effectiveness of existing metb- 

i. r - and nmtfflltifllL More 



wth fraud are represented. 

are approaching the point m tne eco- 
lomic cyde when, if history is anything to 
-o by, business failures increase. That is 
Irhen fraud has tended to occur, or at least 
Hscome apparent Shareholders will expect 
hat companies have learnt the lessons of 
ecent years and that unproved manage- 
neat systems are in place to prevent fraud 
Successive governments have encour- 
ged ordinary families to invest their sav- 
ngs in the equity markets and make 
lereonal provision for the pensions. Since 
t came into office, the Government has de- 
nted considerable attention to financial 
egulation, which of course exists to pro- 
em fraud and protect the integrity of mar- 
;ets. However, a number of ministerial 
tatements, in particular from the Solid- 
or General, Lord Falconer, in his Denning 
nurture last October, have indicated that 
he Government is no less concerned 
bout the law relating to the investigation 
nd prosecution of fraud and related of- 
ences. This is very much to be welcomed, 
nri a n-flpfrinn of the fact that not only 


terns effective fraud controls, but also that 

the criminal justice system is as effective as 

we can possibly make it to deal with fraud. 

The author is a partner at international 
law firm Clifford Chance, where he heads die 
Firm's Fraud Investigation Unit, and chair- 
man of the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants 'fraud advisory panel He was formerly 
the head of the Serious Fraud Office, 


Thinking of shopping the boss but don’t want to lose your job? Help is at hand 


MOST employees will Lhink 
twice about bringing their 
bosses to book if they detect 
some serious malpractice at 
work. There are few benefits 
in blowing the whistle for the 
dutiful employee. Often the 
most obvious consequence is 
dismissal. Employment con- 
tracts are frequently drawn 
up so that an employee must 
respect a duty of confidential- 
ity to his or her employer. 

A new BfiL currently mak- 


ing its progress through Par- 
liament, is designed to over- 
come the legitimate fears of 
employees and to encourage 
them to report serious mal- 
practice. Although the Public 
Interest Disclosure Bill is spon- 
sored by an Opposition back- 
bencher, it has the support of 
the Government and is likely 
to become law by the summer. 

The proposed legislation, 
unofficially dubbed the Whis- 
tle-blowing Bill, seeks to 


protea workers from recrim- 
inations from employers if, 
when acting in good faith and 
in the public interest, they re- 
port actual or suspected 
wrongdoing. It will apply to 
most individual employees, in- 
cluding agency workers and 
homeworkers, though not to 
self-employed professionals 
(such as accountants), volun- 
tary workers. the police and the 
armed forces. 

For disclosures to be pro- 


tected, the worker making 
them would need to have a 
"reasonable belieP that some 
crime or miscarriage of justice 
had taken place or was likely 
to take place, or that some le- 
gal obligation had been or 
was likely to he infringed. Dis- 
closures would also be pro- 
tected if the worker had a 
reasonable belief that infor- 
mation relating to these 
matters was likely to be delib- 
erately concealed. The range 


of disclosures which would af- 
ford the worker protection 
under the Bill are referred to 
as "qualifying disclosures”. 

The Bill is framed to en- 
courage employees who have 
“qualifying disclosures" to first 
approach their employer. In or- 
der to be protected when mak- 
ing a “qualifying disclosure" to 
one's employer, the employee 
would only need to act in good 
faith. In order to be protected 
when disclosing to a third par- 


ty. the worker would have to 
meet additional criteria. 

First, he would need to 
satisfy a higher test of belief 
that his information was ac- 
curate and not motivated by 
personal gain. Second, be 
would be expected to have first 
raised his concerns with his em- 
ployer. although this would not 
always be necessary where the 
worker had good reason to be- 
lieve that such action would 
lead to victimisation or to the 


destruction of evidence. 

In cases of what the Bill 
calls "exceptionally serious 
failure”, which could mean 
cases of major fraud or a very 
serious threat to health and 
safety, the worker can report 
externally straight away. 

The protection which the 
new law would provide to 
whistle-blowers is twofold. 
Where a worker is victimised 
but not dismissed, he will be 
entitled to receive compensa- 


tion assessed in the light of the 
circumstances of the case. The 
consequences in the case of 
dismissal are currently less 
dear. But however the detail 
of the new law works out, any 
positive contribution to the 
means available to combat 
fraud will be welcome. 

John Davies 

The author is senior technical of- 
ficer at the Association of Char- 
tered Certified Accountants 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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EU/COMPETTnON - LONDON AND BRUSSELS 1 - 5 YEARS’ PQE 

One of the most successful City firms with a strong European presence seeks ElVCom petition Lawyers for both its London and 
Brussels offices. Quality of work is outstanding. The firm has a dynamic, young culture and there are excellent prospects. Reft 4689 
Contact Pandora Guthrie 

ENERGY /OIL AND GAS 1 - 4 YEARS’ PQE 

This Oty firm has one of the best reputations for Its energy and natural resources practice. It seeks a dynamic Lawyer in join its 
team beaded by 15 partners to handle oil and gas projects throughout the world. RefL 1884 
Contact: Pandora Guthrie 

CORPORATE - PROFESSIONAL SUPPORT TO OUTSTANDING 

Stand-alone position in top City firm seeks full-time experienced corporate finance lawyer for know-how role. Preferably with nt 
least 3 yrs PQE, you will have excellent organisational skills for'this responsible position. Pan-time rales also available elsewhere. 
RefilZM 

Contact: Jane Glass berg 

CONSTRUCTION 1 - 3 YEARS’ PQE 

Brand new position for junior assistant (PP or in-bouse background) to handle superb quality work in stand-alone construction 
department (circa 40 partner firm). The practice has a particularly good reputation for looking after their employees. Ref: 5550 
Contact: Jane Glassberg 

EMPLOYMENT 3 - 5 YEARS’ PQE 

This 35 partner Central London firm has a dedicated employment practice. Having just recruited a further partner, the group seeks 
to appoint another assistant as the team continues to expand. Emphasis on nan-contentious work, ideally with lax and NI 
experience. Reft 5861 
Contact: Cleo Rians 

COMMERCIAL PROPERTY 5 YEARS’ PQE 

Snappy West End firm with reputation for property development has a need for an experienced lawyer to join its team. Ideally with 
a general background, you wfll provide corporate support to other key practice areas. Truly a chance to make early partnership. 
Reft 5874 

Contact: Cleo Binns 

COMPANY COMMERCIAL (DUBAI) NQ - 3 YEARS’ PQE 

Havinn coiUDleted your training in a “City" firm you mil be keen to gain some international experience at this early stage or your 
career Your legal and commercial skills will be enhanced through close client contact and the diversity of work on offer. Reft 5839 

Contact Scott Gibson 

SCANDINAVIAN CORPORATE LAWYER _ LONDON 

TTieesiabUshed London office of this US firm is expanding its Scandmayan TYacuce group, currently conasmi S of two lawyers and 
a mince- The ideal candidate wifi be fluent in Norwegian and/or Swedish. Excellent remuneration. Reft 5960 
Contact: Scott Gihson 

nsiSOT VENCY (CONT & NON CONT) HONG KONG 

Wth Ihe^Tieer" economies of South East Asia undergoing a significant “correction". Asia's leading insolvency law firm is seeking 
SoL lawyers. Two 5-8 years qualified lawyers will join a 2 partner, 4 assistants team and will be groomed partnership m the 

short/medium term. Reft 5524 
Contact: Pieter Gosden 



PERSONAL INJURY SPECIALISTS 3 - 7 YEARS’ PQE 

Niche practice requires two defendant p/i lawyers (1 solicitor & 1 executive). An existing caseload of KTA, EL and PL work 
currently produces a substantial fee-income. The firm has attracted excellent staff and wishes to maintain this emphasis on quality. 
Reft 4565 

Contact: Peter Gosden 

TELECOMS ( 1 TO 4 YEARS’ PQE) IN-HOUSE SURREY 

Leading Telecoms/Cable company with a strong and established in-bouse legal team requires a further Lawyer. The position deals 
with ail the legal commercial aspects of the company’s business ie Telecoms, Broadcast Services, Cable TV, etc. Good prospects. 
Competitive package. Reft 5955 
Contact Richard Gawn 

TELECOMS (2 TO 4 YEARS’ PQE) IN-HOUSE THAMES V ALLE Y 

International Telecoms organisation with a strong reputation for diversification, growth and a competitive approach have a new 
role for a commercially orientated lawyer. The work covers the varied products the company offers. Tfc/ccams experience an 
advantage. Reft 5725 
Contact: Richard Gawn 

PROPERTY LAWYER IN-HOUSE SURREY 

Communications Company requires a 4 to 7 year Qualified Lawyer to handle all aspects of the company's property work. The role 
will require a self-starter with the confidence to take on this “stand-alone" role. Good package on offer. Reft 5959 
Contact: Richard Gawn 

IT IN-HOUSE LONDON 1-4 YEARS’ PQE 

Our client is a pioneering IT Services company held in high regard. Their clientele comprises multinational corporations for whom e 
they provide inter alia multi-media, outsourcing and systems integration services. A superb opportunity for an IT/IP young lion. 
Reft 5895 

Contact: Andrew Foote 

IT IN-HOUSE BERKSHIRE 8+ YEARS* PQE 

Major US IT company requires a senior lawyer to lead expansion of the legal function as the company prepares for the Millenium. 
The ideal candidate will have European insight and excellent leadership abilities. Current experience in the IT sector is strondv 
preferred. Reft 5845 ™ 

Contact: Andrew Foote 

CAPITAL MARKETS IN-HOUSE OTY 

The Capita] Markets arm of this leading international banking group seeks an experienced lawyer with good specialist experience. 
You will join a dept of 5 lawyers which is supported by a documentation team doing the “vanilla" work. Prf - 5933 
Contact Foul Riranacles 

DERIVATIVES IN-HOUSE CITY 

A friendly legal team in a financial services boutique seeks an enthusiastic young lawyer with some derivatives experience for a 
responsible position offering lots of front-office involvement. 2-4 year qualified solicitor with excellent interpersonal clrilk win 
prosper her? Reft 5893 
Contact: Paul Rnmiades 

GLOBAL CUSTODY IN-HOUSE CHY 

A fairly junior commercial lawyer (18 months - 3 years' pqe) is sought by one of the World’s leading custodians. The successful 
candidate will have gained some exposure to the Financial Services sector - anyone who doesn't know wfaai global custody is 
unlikely ttfbe of interestl Reft 5934 y 

Contact: Paul Runnades 


Huehes-Castell International Legal Recruitment Consultants 
London Office: No. 87 Chancery Lane, London WC2A 1BD. Tel: 0171 242 0303 Fax: 0171 242 7111 
Hong Kong Office: 701 and 702 East Town Building, 41 Lockhart Road, Hong Kong. 

New York • Chicago • Atlanta • San Francisco • Palo Alto • Sydney • Melbourne • Brisbane 


THE INDEPENDENT 
RECRUITMENT DIARY 


MONDAY 

MEDIA+ 

A 24 page pull-out guide 
to careers in 
Media, Marketing & Sales 


TUESDAY 

NETW0RK+ 

A 20 page guide to careers 
in the computing industry 


WEDNESDAY 

CITY+ 

City opportunities 


THURSDAY 

EDUCATION + 

Graduate & General 
Appointments 


SUNDAY 

SMART MOVES 

General Appointments 
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Employee Benefits I Share Schemes 


Deloitte& 

Touche 



BERWIN LEIGHTON 
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Recent research, into the market shows that employee 
benefits is an area which is rapidly growing. Both law firms 
and accountancy practices are recruiting extensive y or 
lawyers within this specialised market. 

You will be involved in high profile work with an 
international client base. Opportunities include: 

• Designing, implementing and advising on share 
plans. 

0 Human resources consulting. 

0 Advising on acquisitions. 

Ideal candidates will either be newly qualified** with an 
interest in this area or solicitors with relevant experience. 
Remuneration packages are attractive and career prospects 

exceptional. 

For further details of the opportunities available, 
please contact Anju Aluwalia at Badenoch & Clark, 
16-18 New Bridge Street, London EC4V 6AU. 
Tel nos 0171 583 0073 - Fax no: 0171 353 3908. 

BADENOCH 8. CLARK 

recruitment specialists 



FA* 0171 I** 2505 


Courtney 
I Van Der Borgh 
; Shah_-— 

MAYFAIR SOLICITORS 

Expanding 3 Partnertonjf 

beU^e in enjoying life as 
work require. 

(a) Experience 
Commercial 
Conveyancer 

(3/4 yrs pqe). 

Salary up to £35.000pa (ace) 

(b) Experienced 
Company Commercial 

Solicitor 

Applicant with own following 
preferred. 

Salary negotiable according to 
experience and following. 
Interesting and varied work with 
excellent prospects 
Cv’s to Giles Conrtenay-Evans 
Courtenay van der Borgh Shah 
51 Charles Street 
Berkley Square 
London W1X 8LB 
Iteb 0171 493 2903 

To advertise in 
||this section please call the| 

LEGAL TEAM on 
0171 293 3324. 



Cayman Islands 
Sydney • Singapore 
Hong Kong • Auckland 
New York • Prague 
Warsaw • Moscow 
Paris • Milan • Madrid 
Tokyo • Beijing 

THE CHOICE IS YOURS 

Contact Sarah Pike 

(Europe, North America & The Caribbean) 
or Mike Wolff (Far East and Australasia) 
at Daniels Bates Legal, 1st Floor, High 
Holborn House, 52-54 High Holborn, 
London WC1V 6RL 
Tel: 444 (0)171 404 4645 
Fax: 4-44 (0)171 831 7969. 

E-mail: sarahpike@hwgroup.com 
E-mail: michaelwolff@hwgroup.com 


THEN AGAIN. 
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HW 


GROUP 


DANIELS BATES LEGAL 
A BRAND OF THE HW GROUP 


DANIELS 
BATES 



5 'Worimvond Street 
London EC.2M IK(,> 
Tel: --i t Tl -U" l-i 00 
Tax; --i f 1“ I tl" I l-H 


GARFBELD 

ROBBINS 

LONDON • SYDNEY' 


L 29. The Chi Hoy lower 
2 Chifle) Square 
Sydney NSW 2000 
Tel: -M2 0,i - S 2181 
MV: -6 I 2 95 m 21 S3 


MOSCOW 


• CORPORATE TAX • TELECOMS • ENERGY • E U/COMPETTTION • IP/IT • COMMERCIAL PROPERTY • 

NQTo 10 Years Qualified loJ&a.OOO Senior AsetnamtVartaer ^Partnership High profile- and ever expanding City oractk* navi- , 

NO To 4 Tear* Qualified SMxcmBent Join a young team headed by a leading telecoms hwyer fn this Ate you looking la pLm an acme rote in <r traditional and long twavywtgbr IP/1T partner, w*U known in market , 

Big name US firmnowsedcs Sranoe. capital markets and corporate progress^ Chy firm and enfoy a rois-arding ^ eer ^ where «tal^ed I*nd«i firm? ™*Ciry Ann which pliMjpecbl norabje following, to head up b 

hftvm with common law qualifications to join its highly successful responsibility and wide export ro dients arc guaftnwed. You will emphasis on corpanue nmsacMns and offehore and onshore trusts team leader and should tWoro have 5 

Mnscow operation. The firm b investing heavily In its Russian based be handling all aspects of telecommunications and IT outsourong work is now aarlong a seruor fcwyer to assist in the ctevelopmert character and flexibility ,o handle 

T^m^aionsftliich^^eelus onBciiKate first rate aspect in the Far East, obtaining ISR and other ot to practice, currently acting for bwh a wide range of public and earning responsibilities. The firm is " d r< * 

tetec^unicadons licenses. You should have regulatory pnvate companies. the department's present workload Mm artre 

atperienw and competition advice in the loleaxns sector Is an the *« uam and Ion* 

«iodlHit^>^mjnl^l^ you to carve out a name for youiself and athanuge. Brf: INOWOlP. *n»r corporate bwycr. M to the MteUMU oppommlty. Rrf inSj7.h. . " "T 01 * 3 ^superb 

to en)ay die benefits of expatriate legal life. Kfif: IN0J968.K. m amts v EU/COMPETmON ' 

Partner SParUersMp 2 to S Years Qualified Brussel* CMO*raOAL raopERXY 

SJUSSJSrf to £90,000 Pre-emlneni energy practice in the City b seeking an additional Those seeking to move ro Brussels and gun first da$$ experience ^ fbOot^no * c toJJ&fiOO 

5T<ws QtaltfUd nir _. f basedlHatfra] partner to join da highly successful energy team. The firm currently working at the hran of Europe will find this position irresistible. * ,w l u| Wtl for . * position hi this.busy amir&aA 

nir«i fram'me'media and eruermlnmeni hsuidks hi^i profile manm in the oU, gas and dectrh^ seflOB With Ute benefits of working in a smaller office but with the support * a leadi «g City fimt The fern's propeny 

sS rf thJTnS ttt is cuirendy being Irmovativc commercial approach together with excelkrtt d=dsis the nonn. Those with between 2 and 5 years pqe are Invited is pLax»i on pc^oaialiry 

— -cl^opponu^ro^afirm^anen^ ^ 

be the firm’s «te tax lawyer. Superb working envUrmnem and ctett to mm . *PP"«ch. Ref L01400J. 

exeelkmtprc.HKdafor^ goRPOMT^OOMMDESCIAL 

A IrCCOAIv 


CP/IT 

Partner 


1*050.000 
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LOOKING TO MOVE 


environmental t 

p ' 

COWANY/GOMMERCttL To £50 000 

“9*”“ wHc Bmc, in, ekfcwnw 
2 f n |S 15 3 r* 1 ? 0 ^ ™* e «» flmi due hw much 

SS^SS* ^ 01 lfe Ya “ — « >-* PM — 

FUND5/FSA To m ng 

Ttekznex cdlMtopparwnlty w work afeng*fe a feaefuw name in fund 

Whh ^ hehnd yw-youSproffesswy 
ratfcty up the ranks of this ®p 20 Gty inn and the profession generty ffwu 

fwe0-3»rare pqc. amer ntfp^cc m ^ner»] corpexare worV^RrfWffm 


AVIATION 


To £55,000 


2*“!***!^ “*? 7* *■ ^ range of experience you wi gwi' » an 

< 2. W “ I ^ Rrance ' 1 wm^ando^pafen 

are Uimdved n facrati* ^ and ^ need « )tcarr - trarwedotaf 


PROJECT FINANCE To £85.000 

^ ® 3fkxri 3 afer jw join the London office of 

mc icatSnK Texan firm, whose energy b* practice is arguably without peer. A 
to^soc opening m the energy warn, in terro of money and quafcy of lie. for a 
finance, oorpofateorcommendd bwyerwwh 2+ years’ pqe. Re£D 1 8751 

BANKING KNOW-HOW To £65,000 

T hiitty 10 Gey firm expeco ic proteacxtii support lawyers to work mal^ 
a standard as to fee-earners, which B why ihdr nfartet «■»» rn»yar*hl» »■*>♦»» 
smsisless and the hotrs pwd if you can show 4+ years' pqe in boning am] 
me ri^t si* for precedent drafting and updauig lmow4w. Ret D4669 1 

EMPLOYMENT To £50,000 

This well-known medium-sized City firm has made great strides and 
continues to go from strength to strength This means the prospects are 
unusuafly (pod for an employment lawyer with 0-4 years' pqe in contentious 

and non-coraendous work. Re£ D4&I38 


PROPERTY To £36,000 

This wdMuxiwn City firm may have made big strides since a fairly recent 
menjer, but that does not mean it is cracking the wfip mo hard. The hourly 
targets for the property lawyer with J2-JB months' pqe who |dns It wd be 
on the lew side, but the work wfl be of a h*fi oaky. What more could you 
want? Re£ 046705 

BANKING/CORPORATE Middle East To 5220,000 

The many rewards for Joining tho top raematronaJ bw Arm n the mkkie east 
are not (tot financial As a baridngfflnance lawyer with 6/7+ years' pqe. you 
will soon head up Its Bahrain office. whDc the quality of life for banking or 
corporate/ sec unties lawyers with 18 monriis-5 years' pqe In Riyadh is 
oucsontfing. Re£ DI2263 

BANKING To £50,000 

B you enjoy being a banking lawyer but dsfflce the macho aiture tint so often 
sirroueis it in the Cky, then look no ftvther dan the London oflee of this top 
national fimv It wl hd)> you a^oy both year work and your workkg day V you 
can show 0-5 years' pqe In goml barfcng matters. Ret D36633 

IP/IT To £45,000 

This go-ahead and njunrious metSum-azed Oty firm needs MT lawyers wkh 
2-4 years' pqe who fit the same Ml In ream, you can expea an ■envronment 
that will encourage your professional development and aflow you w enjoy a 
personal Be. There are some cedent career opportunities too. Ret D 1 6988 

TAX 4 years plus To £70,000 

Major top five cky firm seeking ktermdonal tax lawyer with at least fcur yard 
pqe. The ax department deals whh the fidi range of transaction and advisory 
work for corporate and financial dienes and you will gee quality work, real 
reqjcrabfty and the opportmity to join an expentfog practice. Ret D20097 

EMPLOYMENT /BENEFITS To £65,000 

You wil be pven every help ts team new skJBs as an empioymentftenefics 
lawyer with 2-5 yean' pqe ar this medium-sized Oty firm. The work wfl be 
very broad. Induing corporate i mmi g ra tion, akhot^h you need m tqvaw the 
tax treatment oi terminaDon payments and nauortsl insurance. Re£ D46888 

INSOLVENCY FAR EAST To £Portnefdup 

Cnven the stats of the far east economies, it is perhaps no surprise that tfos 
top 10 Gty firm is looking to send Insolvency assistants at al levels our to 
work in exciting Singapore, where the qmfccy of Sfc outstrips even the quality 
of vrork. Thb is a one-df opportumty to ffib while you can. Re£ D46755 


QD 


QUARRY DOUGAU 


For further information, in comptae confidence, please contact Alison Jacobs, Gorki Sharpe or Tbm Marshall (OH qualified 
lawyers) an 0171-405 606 2 ( 0171-731 5699 or 0171-794 BIBB evenings/weekends) or write to them at QD Legal 
37-41 Bedford Row. London WCIR 4JK Confidential fax: 0171-331 6394. 


LONDON ■ BtlHINGHJkH * IttDS - HAHCHE5TES * HONG KONG • PUIS - NFW TDU * SIDNEY - HELBOORNE • AHSTEUMM - TDtONlO • TJUCOUVU 


students 

of any discipline 

you can become solicitors 
or barristers 

The College of Law has trained over 90% of 
managing partners in the top dty firms. Follow the 
leaders of the legal profession and apply for 

The Common Professional Examination (CPE) 

The law conversion course for graduates of any 
discipline. It's the first stage in qualifying as a solicitor 
or barrister. Places are available full-time in London. 
Chester, Guildford or York and part-time in London for 
September 1 998. Distance learning course also 
available. 

i The Legal Practice Course (LPO 

The vocational stage of training to become a solicitor, 
for law graduates or CPE holders. Places are available 
part-time or full-time in London, Chester, Guildford or 
York for September 1998. 

The Bar Vocational Course (BVC) - the vocational 
stage of training to become a barrister, for /aw 
graduates or CPE holders. Places are available full-time 
in London for September 1999. 



For further information telephone 
The College of Law on: 

01483 460382 


The College ofbw M 

L7 Developing the Profession 


Ref: INDEP2/98 



\GAI N... 




Company Commercial 
Solicitor 
Sussex 

This is an exciting, chalenging position 
vwth a wdl ^tabjished and forward thenkmg 
muHi-faranch practica for a Sotidtor with up 
to ten years pqe gained with a quality . 
provincial/city practice. 

- in return -for experience and a sound 
'cxmmiarc^outitxikthallrmwiTiprovkielfie 
opportunity and support from their easting 
commercial department for the successful 
candidate to develop their career in a lively 
and commerciaBy active town less than an 
hour tram London. 

The role is a high profile one which will 
entail representing the firm in ail 
commercial situations. Experience of 
dealing with a comprehensive range of 
dents, from pic’s to local businesses is 
essentia), as Is the ability and desire to 
become part of the local business 
community. 

For further information ptease contact 

CafcjCasej, 

Casey AhkMs, 

23 rat Stmt, Lev* 
EBtfess,BN72LO. 

SSOCIATES KM 

Recraitariu Specialists Fax 101273) 488222. , 





PROPERTY LITIGATION £60,000+ 

Having authorised the accelerated growth ot its Property Litigation team this 
C-20 partner Central London firm, boasting a most impressive property 
client portfolio, including many London estates, seeks an inspirational 
leader to spearhead the development of this team focusing on ihe firm's 
untapped sources and your own contacts. Ideally your experience should 
include planning disputes, [mmeefiam partnership. 

INFO TECHNOLOGY £50 - £90,000 

Are you a bright spark! Ambitious and committed, with excellent IT 
experience? Sounds Bee you should be joining the existing team at this 
medium sized Central London practice, as a senior member (5 yeare+ pqe) 
and play a key role in the development tf the department Probably with 
some evidence of practice development skids, (he route to partnership will 
be short and dear. 

COMMERCIAL LITIGATION £36 - £50,000 

This medium sized West End firm seeks a young, ambitious and truly self- 
motivated assistant (3-5 years pqe) to become part of its litigation team, the 
variety of work of which includes insolvency, banking and property litigation, 
often with an international element If this is the environment for you, having 
gained experience in these areas, there are real opportunities and 
porepects awaitingl 

PRIVATE CLIENT to £40,000 

One of the City firms most rightly regarded for its private client work, acting 
tor an interesting cross-section of landed estates, Inherited wealth cSents 
and entrepreneurs, seeks a solicitor. 1-3 years' pqe. You wifi be In a good 
■stable 1 but want to join a firm that affords a high priority to training and 
career management and offers excellent prospects. 

FRAUD £NQ - £38,000 

Unarguabiy one of London's leading firms in this field our client is a highly 
focussed, progressive, down-to-earth and friendly firm. Medium sized and 
City-based its reputation tor dealing eith iR/C&E investigations was 
established long ago and ensures a steady flow of high profile Instructions. 
An assistant solicitor, ideally with relevant litigation experience, is sought to 
join a busy team dealing with some of the grittiest work around. 


EMPLOYMENT PARTNER £65 - £125,000 

Invigorated by the successful development of Their Employment units, this 
medium-sized central London firm seekd to capitalise upon its enhanced 
reputation In (Ns field by appointing a senior employment law specialist 
This partnership role provides the perfect environment for a talented 
f 1 /eloper. 

CORPORATE ASSISTANT £45 - £100,000 

Are you a top Kght ambitious corporate assistant (2-5 years' pqe) at a 
major City firm now contemplating the long road to partnership! Our client 
is the vibrant City office of a leading US firm offering unparafied variety, 
responsibility and an early partnership in a smaB, expanding team acting on 
a world class corporato/financing transactions. 

COMMERCIAL PROPERTY £30 - £45,000 

Are you requisitioned from ail sides, restricted In your experience, at the end 
of your teasel Does your present firm give a flying freehold about your tong- 
term future and security? We'd stakeholder our deposit on the fact that this 
small to medium size d City firm can offer you more in every respect A 
dose-knit team handles a broad range of high quality work, in an informal 
and friendly environment - if you are 0-2 years qualified with the desire to 
get more out of your career than bags under your eyes, this is the exchange 
youVe been waiting for. 

CO/COMMERCIAL £36 - £60,000 

Constricted by the confines of a large practical Would you welcome the 
opportunity to join a highly regarded medium sized practice in Central 
London, to handle a variety of corporate/oorporate finance transactions for 
limited AIM companies and pics. You w in play a key role In legal matters 
and proactive development and your efforts will be handsomely rewarded. 
3-5 years' pqa are sought. 

PERSONAL INJURY (+) £32 - 43,000 

What better place to Insure your future career progression than a highly 
regarded insurance litigation department? Our dient, a medium sized 
litigation led firm seeks a German speaking assistant solicitor (1-3 years 
pqe), to undertake a broad range of Insurance litigation work, ranging from 
personal injury to EL & PL Vbrsprung dutch Versicherung! 


PRIVATE CLIENT/TRUSTS £36 - £52K 

If onshora/offshore busts and strategic tax planning are your forte and you 
are 2-4 years pqe, this medium-sized City firm, enjoying a rapid and 
sustained growth in this area from Its growing UK and international client 
base, may well have the commitment to private client work and offer the 
personal prospects you are seeking. 

INFO TECH £70 -£160,000 

As recent appointments have demonstrated, our efient provides a superb 
platform for ambitious assodaTes/junlor partners. One of London's best kept 
recruitment secrets this medium-sized 'cutting-edge 1 firm which, in its broad 
corporate practice, already acts for IT multinationals seeks a top flight IT 
specialist (6 years + pqe) to develop the exceptional position offering 
partnership in its due sense. 

SHIPPING £35 - £54,000 

Major City firm with an international reputation seeks a solicitor with 1-4 
years relevant experience to jdn a department encouraging exposure to a 
breadth of matters, and expecting its fee earners to actively market the 
firm's services. Intellectual rigour and a strong personality are a must. 

EMPLOYMENT £40 - £70,000 

Dynamic, highly successful, meritocratic, highest quality caseload - just 
cfiches? Not at this rising star of Central London firms. A recently expanded, 
supportive and winning team seeks an additional assistant (3-5 years pqe) 
to help with an ever Increasing stream of instructions, both non-contentious 
and contenlous , often with an international element. Blue chip rewards are 
on offer - don't let this be the one that got away. 

CORPORATE FINANCE £36- £54,000 

This Top 10 City firm which can truly boast an international presence and 
clientele seeks an enthusiastic and determined 2-4 years' qualified 
corporate finance assistant to hanefle a broad range of work within its 
sizeable and highly regarded corporate department The work will include, 
amongst other matters, M&A, corporate finance and venture capital. If this 
sounds like you and you're looking to progression in the true sense of the 
word, this is the time for you. 


To discuss any of the above appointments In detail, please contact Penny Temdrup, Anita Gohil or Simon Eagan on 0171 404 6669 
(evenings/weekends 01252 7 15302), or write to us, in complete confidence, at 44/45 Chancery Lane, London WG2A 1JB (fax 0171 404 8 81 7). 


EAGAN JANION 


If it’s Legal it’s Eagan Janion. 


X. 

** 

A 

- 

legal recruitment 

tel: 0171 430 1199 
fax: 0171 831 1001 
e-mail: the. Ipa@virgin.net 


PRIV^FpRACTICE spotlight 


IP PRACTICE To £40k 

1-2 year’s PQE. Excellent firm, superb high profile work (hard IP) and 
well known practitioners seek an additional junior member of the team. 
Candidates with a strong academic record and a ^'enre bacl^ round 
(probably to degree/post-graduate level) would have an ad^tage. 

City ‘ 

PROPERTY LITIGATION 

Newly qualified. Candidates with at least six months property litigation 
experience from a reputable practice (not necessanly a ^9®^ 
practice) would be considered. City 

COMPANY/COMMERCIAL J° £ f 8k 

a 3 vea«' PQE- Opportunity for high calibre solictor to reduce stress 
wrtOouT compromising on quality of work or remunerates™*, 
sensible to us. Central London 

=Ew=mkss. , J=='a , =S= 

to investigate this firm. City 

EMPLOYMENT LAW, CONTENTIOUS To £36k 

md°theteimfe , friendly and 

S£ 5 T 7 ou Qu r~ 4 B - em « 

matters including some litigation training. City 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND CORPORATE To £40k 

NQ-2 year’s PQE. Excellent opportunity for a lawyer (possibly newly- 
qualified with good seats in both areas of the law) with experience of 
both environmental and corporate law to join a leading dty law firm 
offering a good variety of work. You will need to be flexible and able to 
handle the environmental aspects of farge corporate transactions as 
well as assisting the corporate team generally. This roie would suit a 
very high calibre lawyer with a good academic record wishing to 
maintain two strings to his bow. CHy Ref: 674 

CONSTRUCTION, NON-CONTENTIOUS To £40k 

1-2 years' PQE. Highly recommended opportunity representing one of 
a number of requirements in construction registered with us currently. 
City Ref: 844 

MARCH QUALIFIERS 

We still have a number of vacancies within city firms. 


IN-HOUSE SPOTLIGHT 


IP and COMMERCIAL LEGAL COUNSEL £Exc 

3-5 years’ PQE. We are looking for high calibre lawyers with relevant 
commercial and IP experience to undertake a challenging roie within a 
major multinational company. You will be keen to deal with and adapt 
to non-European business situations and provide a full legal support 
service to this Eastern European, former Soviet Union. Middle East and 
African fodUs of their operations as well as supporting the commercial 
legal needs of the company as a whole. You will be robust and able to 
maintain high professional standards and personal integrity in 
demanding situations. Middlesex Ref: 664 


IT/SYSTEMS INTEGRATION To £55k + bens 

5-10 years’ PQE. Our client has opportunities for first class lawyers or 
individuals with extensive contract management and negotiation 
experience with energy and flexibility. With experience comprising 
commercial contracts, software licensing, regulatory and ideally, 
telecommunications, you would be given a front line role In the 
company's substantial operations involving advice, negotiation of 
agreements for joint ventures and drafting of innovative contracts. You 
will be involved in the company's commercial activities from the 
bidding stage to completion. Travel involved. City Ref: 556 


IN-HOUSE BANKING 


EQUITY CAPITAL MARKETS 7-10 yrs PQE 

Our dient, one of the largest and most successful international banks, 
has a requirement and a substantial budget for a senior equity capital 
markets lawyer to join their in-house team based in the city. Further 
details on request CHy Ref: 541 

DEBT/EQUITY CAPITAL MARKETS 3-5 yrs PQE 

A major reputable international bank requires an additional lawyer for 
its cap markets team with an impressive academic record and a 
training from a reputable practice or high calibre in-house role. Your 
contribution will be required over the full range of the bank's 
operations, also covering emerging markets. CHy Ref: 467 

RETAIL BANKING LAWYER Ecompet + bens 

3-6 years’ PQE. We are seeking applications from lawyers with 
experience of retail banking products to join a medium seed team of 
in-house lawyers. A very good quality of work within this major player 
makes this opportunity a serious attractions. City Ref: 681 
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Japan bids a fiery Olympic farewell 




Passing the baton: Juan Antonio Samaranch President of 
the IOC, hands over the Olympic flag yesterday to 
Deedee Comufini, Mayor of Salt Lake City, 
next Winter Games, as Nagano’s Mayor, Tas^ Taikada, 
looks on during the dosing ceremony of the XVIIlth 
Winter Olympics in Nagano. The ceremony also featured 
the ride- by of a stage coach from the host city for 2002 
Photographs: Ruben Spridi. Kimimasa Mayama/Reuters 


Bathed in glory: Japanese dancers perform amidst falling fireworks during the dosing ceremony at Nagano yesterday, Britain^ only medal was won (below) on Saturday by 
Sean Olsson, Dean Ward, Courtney Rumbolt and Paul Attwood in the fburman bobsleigh Photographs: Mike Blake/Reuters, Shaun Botteriil/Af Isport 
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ACROSS 

I Work out main measure- 
ment (6) 

5 African trainee is sacked 
around mid-March (8) 

9 Transfer to vehicle (10) 

10 Get wind of quarter re- 
duction and make money 

II Plant splits right inside 

( 8 ) 

12 Refuse to accommodate 
the centre party (6) 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

Gy Portia . 


25 Financial security gold 
provides (4) 

26 Occasionally a number 
stick at the same time 
(33,4) 

27 Very great power held by 
a heartless lady (8) 

28 Dry out a soft woollen 
shawl (6) 

DOWN 

2 About due to reach reef 
(5) 

Mind not being free of 
worry (4,1,4) 

Possibly border on chaos 

i 6) ■ 

See men angry with 
drunken US novelist (6,9) 
One of many being linked 
with personality (8) 

Runs out of foreign cur- 
rency so has to return (5) 

8 Relative who's fair game? 
(43) 

14 Coppers go in shortly and 
charge flyer (9) 

16 Officer’s a member of di- 
vision and is keeping qui- 
et (9) 



13 Woman found in Thai 
slave-market (4) 

15 Perhaps bowler’s catch 
gets Herts town (8) 

18 &cmtfshwitation after 17 Reservists to take on 

in k in an emergency (2,1,5) 

19 Me-soundshke heaven 20 Switch dStioacudi^ 

21 Mmching home a short * encb t0wn 

.. artin<r „ IIr1 j 22 Ail at once express disap- 

3 Most like going round a proval over note (5) j | 

* 4 ’ 4 ' 24 wide range of view held l I 

about Welsh priest (5) n" 


Ois-sceiviTrocr- Canary 
W.icrf and exp-cxi- 
erxi ^ c.-fd 

Peak. 

10 Or-, c dcy S 
ci’" "eke; yc-u 
Heerd-.-ow Jo tr-t 
Alps- For o tree tr.- 
'cki-'j vw frorn 
C& 0 -/V. Ao.-d q orcc.T'- 
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Free from charges 


Banking with First Direct is free because we do not 
charge Cheque Account customers for everyday 
banking transactions, even if you're overdrawn. And all 
our customers automatically receive an overdraft of 
£250 - also free of any fees. So compared to other high 
street bank accounts you’re better off with First Direct 
from day one. We’re a member of the HSBC Group 
which is one of the largest banking and financial 
services organisations In the world, and in the course of 
a year you'll find we offer more cost effective current 
account banking. And the service we provide means 
you benefit in many other ways too. 


By telephone. 24 hours a day 


Wa provide the ultimate in convenience. You can bank 
with us at any time, 365 days (and nights) of the year, 
from wherever there’s a telephone, in your home,, office 
or car. And all UK calls are charged at local rates. 


Personal and professional service 


Every call is answered by our Banking Representatives. They have all 
they need at their fingertips to deal with your day-to-day banking 
needs. And when you require more specialised assistance, such as 
a loan, they can instantly refer you to someone who can help. 


Getting cash is easy 


Every Cheque Account customer receives the 
First -Direct Card. This allows you to 
withdraw up to £500 a day from over 
13,500 cash machines around the UK, 
Including those of Midland. It also 
guarantees cheques for £100 and 
includes the Switch payment fealty. 


So is paying bills 


Our service includes a free bill payment service. Simply call, tell 
us who to pay. how much and when, and we do It. This means you 
can pay your bills at the most convenient time without the need to 
keep having to remember to organise it. 


A full banking service with more benefits 


As well as our Cheque Account we offer saving, borrowing, travel 
and insurance services cost effectively by telephone. Take saving; 
our rates are always competitive, we offer transfers to and from 
your Cheque Account. So your money is always working hard 
without the need for you to do the same. 


We work hard to maintain the service 


if you don’t 
enjoy free 
banking... 


Annual current account charges 

Lloyds Classic 

£96.00 | 

NatWest Current Plus 

£60.00 | 

Barclays Bank Account 

£ 60.00 i 



First Direct Cheque Account - n na 


■ ■■you’re 
with the 
wrong bank 

Join us today and never be with thn 
— ^ A ' ,th the wron 9 bank again 

a 0800 24 24 24 

Call t,., « re(srenoB 


The best people to demonstrate the quality of a banking service 

ara Its customers - 8196- of ours have recommended us to their I Complete the COUDon and™« 

colleagues In the Iastl2 months. ' First Direct FREED, w. ®™ P 051 ! 

, , , I Mr/Mre / Miss/ M. n, ™ 6EP0ST ’ Leeds LSS8 2RpI 

I Surname 


friends and i 


r— ■ mi ll l irTWr- I Fimnnrir— I Surname 

We appreciate how daunting changing bank accounts can be I *ZZ 77 

So we help you to make it more straightforward. Vlfe can save you g •■ aHa ™L-. 

time by completing the application form with you over the Dhcnn * UK Address 

and giving you a decision, subject to a couple of further checks I 

almost immediately. Then we help you to make transferring your I 

salary, direct debits and standing orders as simple as posable too 1 

«*y tod free) , 0 find out more . ^ now on | Posteode 
0800 44 24 24 or complete the coupon. 
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